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PREFACE. 



This, the third book of The Progressive Course in Reading, is 
something more than a Book of Selections which pupils may read, — 
it is a Text-book in Reading. In preparing and arranging its lessons, 
the present and the future needs of the pupil have been considered. 

The pupil's present needs demand : 

I. Graded lessons which interest him, and thus encourage reading. 

n. Lessons whose perusal will increase his fund of information. 

Gradation is provided for by introducing only Sifew new words in 
each lesson, and by employing the most simple and direct styles of 
composition. Attention is invited to the fact that the new words 
(such as have not been used in previous lessons of this series) are 
registered at the head of each lesson. The convenience and utility of 
this arrangement will be appreciated by all practical teachers. 

Many of the lessons — notably those on Animals, Nature Study, 
Geography, and History — have well-defined lines of information run- 
ning through them. Their mastery will leave the pupil with the 
consciousness that he has acquired knowledge as well as facility in 
reading. 

The pupil's future needs require : 

I. Such instruction as will render him self helpful, 

II. Such matter as will awaken and cultivate his taste, and also 
prepare him for his future studies. 

All English dictionaries, and other books that aim to relate the 
printed symbol to the spoken word, syllabify words and employ dia- 
critical marks to indicate their pronunciation. This text-book has 
employed these same devices in the belief that they will assist the 
pupil in acquiring a vocabulary, and also equip him for consulting 
intelligently books of reference. 

A glance at the Table of Contents will disclose the fact that this 
book contains a much greater variety of matter than any other reader 
of its grade. Furthermore, it will appear that this matter is so 
arranged that continuity of thought is provided for. 
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other Third Readers contain series of lessons that are wholly un- 
related in either thought or treatment. As a consequence, the pupil 
using them does not have his attention directed in any channel long 
enough to make a lasting impression. 

Not so in this Reader. The pupil begins his work by reading 
"Stories about Animals," and the next forty pages are devoted to 
lessons of that character. When he begins to read Fables, he finds 
fifteen consecutive pages given up to that style of composition. And 
so, throughout the book, each topic treated occupies a space of from 
ten to forty pages. It is confidently believed that this radical depar- 
ture in the method of arranging material will be welcomed by both 
teachers and pupils. 

Many of the lessons of this book have been drawn from authors 
whose writings are distinguished for their literary and ethical value. 
The pupil is introduced to iEsop, the Grimms, Andersen, George 
MacDonald, and others whose writings are of enduring merit, and are 
the delight of young and old. 

Historical and Geographical lessons occupy forty pages, and about 
the same space is given up to Nature Studies. These lessons will give 
the pupil information on important subjects, and equip him with a 
vocabulary which will enable him to read with profit a text-book on 
Geography. Many teachers have lamented the inadequate prepara- 
tion which the average pupil has made for studying and reading 
Geography ; a mere glance at the matter which the pupil has previ- 
ously read will account for the difficulty. While lessons conveying 
geographical information are practically unknown in other school 
readers of this grade, it has been thought judicious to devote consid- 
erable space in this book to this line of work. 

Recent American text-books are considered models of mechanical, 
typographical, and artistic skill. In these particulars also it is hoped 
that this little volume will not suffer in comparison with the latest 
and the best of its competitors ; certain it is that the publishers have 
spared no expense in securing the best work attainable. 

Many teachers have furnished valuable suggestions as to the 
arrangement and scope of this book; many vn'iters and publishers 
have generously conceded the privilege of using their standard copy- 
right material in its pages. To all these, the authors extend their 
sincere and cordial acknowledgments. 
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INTRODUCTION TO READING. 



The mere calling of printed words is not reading. It is only 
when the reader gets the thought which words convey that he 
reads. We often think without making our thoughts known to 
others by speaking, and so we often read a page without speak- 
ing the words. Getting the thought without expressing it, is 
silent reading. Getting the thought and expressing it so that 
others may understand it, is oral reading. 

A reader cannot properly express a thought which he does 
not have in his own mind, so a good oral reader must first be a 
good silent reader. There are many persons who cannot read, 
and yet they can think and talk. All the books and papers, 
with their true and beautiful stories, mean nothing to them, 
because they have not learned the printed forms of words. 

Printed words are the signs of spoken words. In our lan- 
guage there are many thousands of spoken words, and just the 
same number of written ones. In writing all these words, 
twenty-six letters are used. Letters represent the elementary 
sounds which make up all spoken words. For example : The 
word me has two letters and two sounds ; chase has five letters 
and three sounds ; ox has two letters and three sounds. 

Now it happens that there are some forty-five elementary 
sounds used in our language. As we have only twenty-six 
letters, some of them must represent more than one sound, — 
this is why it is so difficult to learn to read and spell our 
language. 

On the next two pages will be found a Key to Pronunciation. 
This key should be mastered so that you can readily utter each 
elementary sound which it represents. Also, on hearing an 
elementary sound, you should be able to tell its sign. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 



TABLE OP VOCALS. 



KAMXS or SOXniDB INDICATED 


BY 


NAMES OP SOUNDS 


nCDIOATBD BY 


Long a, . . . . a« in ate. 


a 


Long i, . . . as in ice, 


1 


Italian a, ..." " arm, 


a 


Short i, . 




" " it. 


i 


Broad a, . . . " " all. 


a 


Long 0, . 




" " old. 


6 


Short a, . . . " " at. 


i 


Short o, . , 




" " on. 


6 


Flat a, . . . . " " air, 


a 


Long oo. 




" " boot. 


00 


Short Italian a, " " ask. 


a 


Short oo. 




" " foot. 


66 


Long e, . . . . " " eat. 


e 


Long u, . 




" " use. 


ii 


Short e, . . . . " " end, 


e 


Short u, . 




. " " up. 


u 


Tilde e, . . . . " " earn, 


e 


Circumflex u 


, " " urge, 


u 


Diphthong oi. 


as 


in oil, unmarked. 




Diphthong on. 


u 


" our, ' 


i 







EQUIVALENTS OF VOCALS. 



INDICATED BT 

a, like 6, as in what, . . a 



a. 


44 


e, 


44 


" liar, . 


e, 


44 


a, 


44 


" where. 


e, 


44 


a. 


44 


" they. 


i, 


44 


e, 


44 


" girl. 


0, 


44 


u, 


44 


" son, . 


0, 


44 


00, 


44 


" do, . 


0, 


44 


68, 


44 


" wolf. 



INDICATED BT 

o, like a, as in or, ... 6 

o, " e, " " sailor, . 5 

u, " 00, " " rule, . . u 

u, " 66, " " full, . . u 

y, " ii " " my, . . y 

y, " i, " " hymn, . y 

oy, as in boy = sound of oi. 



ow. 



owl = 



on. 



The modified long vowel sounds, occurring in unac- 
cented syllables, are indicated by the modified macron (x), 
as in Siin'diy, 6 vent', tde'a, 6 bey', tinite', h^e'na. 
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TABLE OF SUBVOCAL& 



b 
d 


as in bat, . 
" " dig, . 


. unmarked 


ng 09 in sing, . 
r " " rat, . . 


. unmarked 


g 

j 

1 

m 


" " go, . . 
" " jug, . 
" " lip, . . 
" " man, . 




V " " very, , 
w " " we, . 

y " " yet, . 

z " " zone, , 




n 


" " not, . 


• 

th as in the 


zh " " azure, . 
, marked tii. 





f aB in fan, . 
h " " hat, . 
k " " kind, 
p " '* pin, . 
s " " sit, . 



TABLE OF ASPIRATES. 



unmarked 



t as in tin, . 
th " " thin, 
sh " " she, . 



ch 



child. 



wh " " when. 



unmarked 



EQUIVALENTS OF SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 



INDICATED BY 


INDICATED 


BY 


c^ like s, as in nice, . . g 


n, like ng, as in think, . . 


n 


c, " k, " " cat, . . € 


8, " z, " " has, . . . 


S 


ch, " sh, " " chaise, . qh. 


g, " j, " " age, . . . 


g 


ch, " k, " " school, . eA 


X, " gz, " " exist, . . 
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ph, like f, as in Ralph, unmarked, 
qu, " kw, " " quite, " 

X, " ks, " " box. 



In the Word Exercises of this book, italics are used to 
indicate silent letters. 
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EXERCISES IN SOUNDS AND SYMBOLS. 

1. Give the sounds of a, a, a, a, ^ ; select and copy words in 
which each of these sounds is used. 

2. Give the sounds of 6, 6, 6 ; select and copy words in which 
each of these sounds is used. 

3. Give the sounds of i, I, o, 5 ; select and copy words in 
which each of these sounds is used. 

4. Give the sounds of oo, do ; select and copy words in which 
each of these sounds is used. 

5. Give the sounds of u, ti, u; select and copy words in 
which each of these sounds is used. 

6. Give the sounds of oi, ou ; select and copy words in which 
each of these sounds is used. 

7. Eefer to the Table of Subvocals, and give the sound of 
each. Copy other words in which each sub vocal is used. 

8. liefer to the Table of Aspirates, and give the sound of 
each. Select and copy words in which each aspirate is used. 

9. Write the letters that are vowels. Write the letters that 
are consonants. 

10. Copy words that contain the sound of a and of a. 

11. Copy words that contain the sound of o and of \j. 

12. Copy words that contain the sound of o and of u. 

13. Select and copy words in which the sounds of I and I 
are represented by another letter. 

14. Select and copy words in which the sounds of oi and of 
ou are represented by other letters. 

15. Select and copy words that contain each of the Sub- 
vocal and Aspirate equivalents, as shown in the Table. 

Note to Teachers. —Make each of the exercises suggested above the sub- 
ject of a drill, and have them taken up, from time to time, in connection with 
the pupils' regular lessons in reading. Many teachers find it desirable to use 
the blackboard in these phonic exercises. A few minutes devoted to this sort 
of work each day will prove of great advantage to the pupils ; it will culti- 
vate their vocal organs, and thus secure better tones and better enunciation. 
Phonic exercises are valuable for both individual and concert drill. 



PRINCIPLES OF READING. 



The main purposes of learning to read are to secure power 
of correct interpretation and perfect oral expression. 

In order that oral expression may be effective, attention must 
be given to proniinoiation, inflection, and emphasis. 

Pronunciation. 

Pronunciation is the act of giving words their proper sound 
and accent. 

Accent is a more forcible utterance of some syllable of a 
word than is given to others. It is marked ('), as quar'rel ing, 
mis forHune, de vour'. 

Change of accent often entirely changes the meaning of a 
word, as : He objects' to the ob'jects being there. I refuse' to 
accept the refuse. 

Write the following words, dividing them into syllables, and 
marking the accented syllables: visitor, protector, banisters, 
mischievous, unusually, understand, extinguishes, particles, excep- 
tion, occupy, California, difference. 

Inflection. 

Inflection is a slide of the voice upward or downward, in 
reading or speaking. The upward slide of the voice is called 
the rising inflection; the downward slide is called the falling 
inflection. 

No infallible rule can be given for inflections. A thorough 
interpretation of what is to be read, perfect familiarity with all 
the words used, and full sympathy with the spirit of what is to 
be read, prove a better and safer guide than formal rules^ how- 
ever carefully stated. 
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In a general way, it may be safely stated that the language 
of uncertainty, timidity , or direct inquiiy usually inclines to the 
rising inflection ; that of positive statement , assurance, authority, 
and the like^ inclines, naturally, to the falling inflection. 

Emphasis. 

Emphasis is usually a more forcible utterance of a word or 
words of a sentence than is given to the others. Its purpose 
is to make clear the meaning of the sentence. 

What is specially important and that which is new are to be 
emphasized. 

Tell why the words in italics are emphatic, in the following: 

Horses are our best helpers. They are beautiful, gentle, and obedient. 
They are gentle and obedient because their masters are kind to them. 
" Like master, like horse,^^ is an old saying and a true one. 

Colts are just as fond of play as boys and girls^ and some of them are 
just as full of fun and mischief. — (From Lesson IV, page 22.) 

Sometimes a thought is rendered emphatic by dwelling longer 
on the words which express it, than upon other words, as : 

But the dear little chaps 

With their glossy black caps 

Li the morning creep softly away. 

(From Lesson XII, page 49.) 

Sometimes emphasis is best expressed by a pause before or 
after the word, as : 

Look bravely up into the sky, 

And be content with knowing 

That God wished for a buttercup 

Just here, where you are growing. 

(From Lesson XXII, page 68.) 

There are other ways of expressing emphasis, but whatever 
device may be used, the purpose is to call attention to the im- 
portance of the words emphasized, as compared with others. 
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Gbouping. 

Sentences are made up of parts. For the purposes of read- 
ing, these parts may be called groups or phrases. Examine the 
following sentences : 

Books have been written about dogs, and the wonderful things they 
have done. * They run errands, and care for sheep and cattle. They 
rescue traJ^elers who have been lost in the snow, and' do no end of strange 
things. — (From Lesson I, page 16.) 

Study these three sentences, and see how the words, in cer- 
tain parts of them, are more closely connected than they are 
to the other words. 

In the first sentence we have three phrases or groups, thus : 
Books have been written about dogs and the wonderful 

things they have done. 

In the second sentence there are only two groups, thus: 
They nm errands, and care for sheep and cattle. 

In the third sentence there are four groups, thus : They 
rescue travelexs who have been lost in the snow, and 
do no end of strange things. 

In reading sentences, there should always be a longer pause 
between the groups, than between the words in the group. 

Punctuation marks, such as the comma (,) and the semi- 
colon (;), serve to show the grammatical construction of the 
sentence, but they do not at all correctly tell where pauses are 
to be made in reading, nor do they tell the length of the pauses. 

In the sentence, " The elephant, too, has been taught to do 
many wonderful things," the grouping in reading is : The ele- 
phant, too, has been taught to do many wonderful things. 



THIRD BOOK. 



SHORT STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 

hftlt raged he'r(5 bleed'Ing 

stir hMed m6d'6l gr^phant 

fight spearg driv'er trav'el6rs 

mlleg pterg6d(t) h6lp'6r di reet'gd 

I. TRUSTY HELPERS. 



Mad ' li£f$ many good helpers among the 
animtb^s, bnt .there are only two that can be 
trusted to do their work alone. These two 
are the dog and the elephant. 

Books have been written about dogs and 
the wonderful things they have done. They 
run errands, and care for sheep and cattle. 
They rescue travelers who have been lost in 
the snow, and do no end of strange things. 

The elephant, too, has been taught to do 
many wonderful things. Like the dog, he can 
be trusted to do his work alone. 
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The elephant is so strong that he can 
carry heavy loads. He is so gentle that little 
children have been left in his care. He is so 
tryisty and faithful as to be a model for all. 

n. 

Sometimes elephants have been used in 
battles. There is a beautiful story about one 
that was in a battle in India. He carried the 
flag and so was in the thick of the fight. 

Soon after the fight began, the old ele- 
phant lost his driver. The word to halt had 
just been given when the driver was killed. 

The faithful animal stood still while the 
battle raged about him. He would not stir 
without the word of his driver. There he 
stood like a rock, while the flag waved above 
him. 

Sharp spears were hurled at him. His 
sides were pierced, and his long ears were 
bleeding, but still he would not move. 

When the battle was over, there he stood. 
They tried to lead him away, but he would 
not stir. For three days and nights he stood 
where the word to halt had been given. 

At last the driver's little son was brought 
from miles away. The old elephant showed 
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very plainly that he was glad to see him. 
When at home the little fellow had often 
taken his father's place and directed him 
in his work. 

And now the old hero lifted up the boy 
gently, placed him on his back, and at his 
word moved slowly away. 



threw mlm'Ies ped'dlgr put'tlng 

mim'ick^d(t) rSs'eals mon'keyg chat't6rlng 

II. THE PEDDLER AND THE MONKEYS. 

Once a peddler was carrying his pack 
through a forest in South America. The day 
was warm and the way was long. 

By and by he grew tired, and sat down to 
rest under the shade of a tree. He opened 
his pack and took out some caps. Putting 
on one of them, he soon fell asleep. 

When the peddler awoke, his caps were all 
gone. He began to look about for them. 

Hearing a chattering among the branches 
of the tree, he looked up. There he saw a 
number of monkeys, and, strange as it may 
seem, some of them had red caps on. 

As you know, monkeys are great mimics. 
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They had seen the peddler put on a red 
cap, so they must do the same thing. They 
came down the tree, slyly picked up the 
caps, and away they ran. 

The peddler called on the monkeys to bring 
back his caps. The more he called, the 
louder they chattered. 

The poor man began to think that his caps 
were lost for good. How could he get the 
little rascals to bring them back? He tried 
many plans, but all in vain. 

At last he pulled off his own cap and 
threw it on the ground. **Here,'' he cried, 
^'if you little rascals will keep all the rest, 
you may have this one, too ! '' 

No sooner had he done this, than the mon- 
keys mimicked him. Each pulled the cap 
from his head and threw it on the ground. 
Then the peddler gathered them all up and 
went on his way. 



WORD STUDY. 

llft'ed pulled kissed (t) helped (t) 

want'ed played jtimped looked 

start'ed 6'pened barked d^nqed 

twlst'6d cov'gred drfissed scratched 

How many different sounds are represented by ed in above 
columns ? 

Pronounce the words, giving the sounds of ed distinctly. 
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€a't(5 thump a'hle €&na'ry 

Di'd(5 pushed (t) na'ture mer'rigst 

Rome down'y pr(5vide§' aft'6rward§ 

worse found'gd hglp'less prae'tlged(t) 

p6rch fa'mous pr6t6€t'0rs per'fget 

III. A FAMOUS SINGER. 
I. 

If you have ever seen very young animals, 
you must have noticed how helpless they 
are. Indeed, if they were not well cared for, 
the most of them would soon die. 

But nature is a kind mother. She pro- 
vides protectors for young animals, until such 
time as they are able to care for themselves. 
Even when these protectors fail, sometimes 
others feed and care for the young and 
helpless. 

There is an old story about the man who 
founded the city of Rome. It is said that 
he and his baby brother were lost in a forest. 
As the story goes, an old wolf found them, 
and she fed and protected them until they 
grew up. 

This old story may not be true, but here 
is one about a little bird that is true. Gate 
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and Dido were canary birds. Both were 
very pretty, and Cato was a famous singer. 
One day a little round basket and some 
bits of cloth were put into their cage. They 
seemed to know just what they were for. 
The birds began work at once. In a few 
days there was as snug a little nest in the 
basket as you could wish to see. 

n. 

One morning Dido sat on the nest a long 
time. When she hopped off we saw a tiny 
egg. The next day there was another egg. 
Then she began to sit all the time, and in 
a week there was another egg in the nest. 

Day after day she sat on the three tiny 
eggs while Cato sang his merriest songs. 
By and by there was one downy little thing 
in the nest. The next day there was an- 
other. 

What greedy little fellows they were! 
Cato and Dido were kept busy feeding and 
caring for them. And about a week after- 
wards, a little brother peeped out of his 
shell and asked for some breakfast. 

Very soon the older birds were able to sit 
on the perch and play about the cage. The 
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youngest one was still a helpless little thing 
that had never been out of the nest. 

At last the little fellow tumbled out of the 
nest and came down with a thump! Just 
how it happened was never known — the old 
birds may have pushed him out — but there 
he lay on the floor. 

Poor little thing! His coat was thin, his 
legs were weak, and he could not feed him- 
self. What was worse, the old birds were 
so busy that they gave him nothing to eat. 

In a little while his sisters were heard 
chattering to each other ; perhaps they were 
talking about their helpless little brother. 
Be that as it may, they began to feed him. 

Day after day they cared for him, until he 
was able to fly about. Then the little fel- 
low began to sing. He practiced every day; 
and practice made him as perfect a singer 
as ever the famous Cato had been. 



PHONIC EQUIVALENTS. 
The sounds represented by ar, Sr, Tr, and 5r are similar, 
and the letters are called equivalents. 



hSrd 


first 


dSc'tOr 


dellar 


t6rm 


thirst 


saiTQr 


qenar 


driver 


dlrt'y 


vl§'lt 6r 


dr'chard 


help'Sr 


Qlr'ele 


pr6 tect'Sr 


4ft'6r ward 
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bars skill rid'dm Jurigt 

gate pump driv'en qui'gtly 

eolts strap tin known' in'ter est 

stall pranks > tin tie' 6 be'di ent 

sta'ble han'dle hal'tgr in tgl'li gent 

IV. ABOUT HORSES. 
I. 

There is no end to the stories that have 
been told about horses. These stories are 
of interest because they show how intelli- 
gent some horses are. 

Did you ever think in how many ways 
horses are useful to us ? It might be a good 
plan to write down all the useful things that 
you have seen horses doing. 

Horses are our best helpers. They are 
beautiful, gentle, and obedient. They are 
gentle and obedient because their masters 
are kind to them. '' Like master, like 
horse," is an old saying and a true one. 

Colts are just as fond of play as boys and 
girls, and some of them are just as full of 
fun and mischief. Once a farmer had a line 
young horse called Juliet. 

Juliet was as black as coal, but for a white 
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star in her face. She was a beautiful animal 
that could be ridden or driven anywhere. 

But still Juliet had a way of getting into 
mischief. Sometimes she Would .untie her 
halter strap, and help herself to anything 
she could find in the stable. ; 

One night she opened the stable door, — 
it was fastened with a hook. Then she went 
to the gate, pulled out the pin that heid it, 
and away she went with the three colts. 

When they came to the bars that led into 
the oat field, Juliet let them down with her 
teeth, and they all went in and helped them- 
selves. The next morning the three colts 
were found there, but Juliet was in her stall 
in the stable. ^ 

n. 

On another night the farmer heard a 
strange noise at the barn. Horse thieves 
were not unknown, so he armed himself 
and went out quietly. 

Much to his surprise, he found Juliet and 
the three colts standing near the pump. 
Juliet had the handle in her mouth and 
was trying to pump some water. The above 
are some of Juliet's many pranks. 
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Horses are now found in many parts of the 
world, but it seems that they were first known 
in Asia. Arabia has been famous for its 
beautiful horses for^ thousands of years. 

But now no country has finer horses than 
our own. On the plains, the Indians have 
great herds of them, and they are famous 
for their skill in riding. 

When the first white settlers came to 
America they found no horses here. At 
that time when the Indians traveled about, 
they had to go on foot or in a boat. So it 
seems that the white man furnished the 
Indians guns to shoot with, and horses on 
which to ride. 
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nap 


stt'ting 


cftrl'Jr 


€d6k'lg§ 


bllndg 


tip'ping 


twist'gd 


doM^A'niit 


blocks 


tug'ging 


etid'dled 


drdad'fi^il 


toads 


tripped (t) 


at'tlc 


h^ad'aehe 


chgst 


wSgged 


mat'ter 


re'al If 



V. TWISTER AND ^ATILLIE. 
I. 

Twister and Willie were great friends. 
Willie was four years old, and had light, 
curly hair. Twister was four years old, too, 
but his hair did not curl, — it was very 
straight indeed. 

When Willie was a baby, Twister was a 
pup, with a funny little tail that twisted up 
over his back just like a doughnut. That 
was why they called him Twister. Willie 
thought it a beautiful name. 

The little boy and the little dog played 
together all day long. If Willie went for a 
walk, Twister went too. If Willie had some 
lunch, Twister had some, of course. 

Even when his little master had his nap. 
Twister took his nap on the foot of the 
bed. Mamma liked to have Twister with 
Willie, for then she felt that her little boy 
would be safe. 
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I am going to tell you now what happened 
one day, and how Twister really did take care 
of Willie. 

It was a warm afternoon in June. Papa 
was at the store, and mamma had a head- 
ache. It was so bad, she had to lie down 
in her room, and have all the blinds closed. 

Willie was very sorry for her. He thought 
it must be hard to be shut up in a dark 
room on so beautiful a day. ''We must be 
very quiet and not wake her up, mustn't we. 
Twister? " Then they went into the kitchen. 

Katie, the cook, was in the kitchen making 
cookies. She told Willie she would give one to 
him and one to Twister when they were done. 

II. 

At first they played horse in the garden. 
Twister was the horse and Willie was the 
driver; but, in a little while, the driver 
tripped over a stone and fell down, scratch- 
ing his fat little knee. 

''Tm not a very good driver,'' said he to 
Twister. '' I don't think we'll play horse any 
more. Let us go and play blocks." Twister 
was willing. He always wanted to do as 
Willie said, so they went into the sitting room. 
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When they reached the sitting room, Willie 
got out his blocks and made a church and a 
chicken house. Twister did not help much, 
but sat up on the floor as straight as he could. 
He thought his master was a smart boy to 
make a church. 

But Willie grew tired of the blocks in 
a little while, and did not know what to do 
next. All at once he remembered the big 
brown toad and the two baby toads he and 
Twister had found in the garden. 

'' Oh, Twister! '' he said, jumping up, **ril 
tell you what we'll do. We'll go up into the 
attic and get the bird cage that poor Dicky 
used to live in. We'll bring it down and 
put the toads in it, and then we'll feed them. 
What fun it will be!" 

Up he started, tipping over the church and 
hen house in his hurry. Of course, Twister 
thought it would be tine to catch toads, so he 
ran after Willie. 

in. 

Upstairs they crept, going very softly by 
mamma's door, and then up the stairs, into 
the large dusty attic. There was the cage, 
over in the corner by the window. 
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Willie went over to get it, and saw, close 
beside it, a long box made of wood. It was 
the longest box he had ever seen, and the 
cover was up. He looked into it, and Twister 
stood up on his hind legs and looked in, 
too. 

In the box Willie saw his own little red 
coat and hood that he wore the winter before. 
There were some of his baby dresses too, and, 
under all, was papa's fur coat. 

**Why, Twister, it's just like a bed. I 
think ril have a nap,'' said tlie tired boy. 

By this time, Willie had cuddled down in 
the queer place, and was soon fast asleep. 
Twister thought he would take a nap, too, so 
he went to sleep on the floor near by. 

And now a dreadful thing happened. The 
heavy cover of the box fell down, and Willie 
was shut up in the dark chest. But he did 
not know it, for he did not even wake up. 

Twister did though. He jumped up and 
tried to find his little master, but he could 
not see him. Then he stood up and scratched 
at the cover, but he could not lift it. 

What should he do? Willie could not live 
long shut up in the box without any fresh 
air. Something must be done, quickly. 
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IV. 

Downstairs ran Twister. Mamma was not 
in her room. On he went, and in the sitting 
room he found her. Her headache was gone 
and she had just come down. 

** Why, Twister,'' said she, as the little dog 
ran in, ** what is the matter? Where is 
Willie?'' '* Bowwow!" said Twister, **come 
with me ! Oh, do come with me, quick ! " 

But mamma did not start. She thought 
Willie was with Katie. Poor Twister! He 
did not know what to do. At last he took 
mamma's dress in his teeth, and pulled as 
hard as he could. 

Just then Katie came in. *' Where is 
Willie, Katie?" said mamma. 

*' I don't know," said Katie, *' isn't he in 
here?" 

''No, he is not," said mamma. ''Where 
can he be ? " 

All the time Twister was tugging at 
mamma's dress. " Bowwow ! Bowwow ! " said 
he, " I'll show you ! I'll show you ! " 

So mamma started. When Twister saw 
that she was coming, he let go her dress 
and ran on before her. He never stopped 
until he had led her upstairs into the attic. 
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Then he scratched at the cover of the box 
and barked. Mamma opened it, and there 
was her lost boy. She caught him up in her 

arms, and kissed him 
und kissed liim, wliile 
Twister dan red about, 
and wagged his tail till 
lie was tirefK 




That night Twister had a fresh bone for 
his supper. Willie sat beside him, eating 
cookies. '* Mamma says you shall have a 
bone every night,'' said his little master. 
''Do you know why, Twister? Because you 
took such good care of her little boy.'' 



— Marion Ernb Mabsr. 
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eamp 


cham 


dirget' 


an'st^;ered 


banks 


rap'id 


thir'ty 


siid'denly 


bri6?ge 


n^r'v^w 


add'ed 


ae'gi dent 


swing 


like'ly 


siie gess' 


in'tgresting 


swiing 


rath'gr 


down 'ward 


gray-h6ad'6d 




VI. MONKEYS CROSSINa A 
I. 


RIVER. 



Captain Mayne Reid tells an interesting 
story about some monkeys that he saw in 
South America. One day the Captain and 
his guide were pushing their way through a 
deep forest. 

In the evening they made their camp 
by the side of a narrow but rapid river. 
Suddenly they heard a great chattering. It 
sounded as if thousands of monkeys were 
moving among the trees, and each was try- 
ing to make more noise than all the rest. 

''An army of monkeys on the march/' 
said the guide. '* They are coming this way. 
Most likely they will cross the river where 
we see the tall trees on both sides of the 
steep banks.'/ 

''How will they cross there?" asked the 
Captain. "The. water runs so swiftly that 
they can not swim across." 
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*' Oh, no/' said the guide; ''monkeys 
would rather go into fire than into water. 
If they can not jump the stream, they will 
bridge if 

'* Bridge it ! And how will they do that ? '' 

'' Only wait. Captain, and you shall soon 
see,'' answered the guide. 

On came the army of monkeys. One old 
gray-headed fellow was the leader ; he seemed 
to direct all the others. 

After looking about for some time on the 
bank of the river, the monkeys all gathered 
near a tall tree. Then twenty or thirty of 
them climbed the tree and began the work of 
making the bridge. 

II. 

And this is how they did it: one very 
large and strong fellow ran out upon a limb 
and wrapped his tail around it. Then he let 
go with his paws and hung head downward. 

The next on the limb climbed down and 
wrapped his tail around the body of the first. 
Then he let go and hung head downward. 

In this way a third monkey fastened him- 
self to the second, and a fourth to the third. 
And so they kept on until the last one upon 
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the string of animals rested his fore paws 
upon the ground. 

Then the living chain began to swing. Back 
and forth, and farther and farther it swung. 
At last the 
end of tlie 
chain reached 




to the branches of a tree on the other bank 
of the river. 

The monkey at the end then caught one of 
the lower branches of the tree. A living 
bridge was thus formed, and all the other 
monkeys passed quickly over it. 



m. 



How were the animals forming the bridge 
to get across without any of them getting 
wet? One end of it was much lower than 
the other. If the first monkey were to let go 
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his hold, he and others near him would strike 
the water as the chain swung to the other 
side. 

The cunning fellows provided against such 
an accident in this way. One big, strong fel- 
low took good hold of the lowest in the bridge. 
Then another fastened himself to the big one, 
and so they kept on until a dozen or more 
were added to the chain. 

Then these last monkeys ran up to a higher 
limb, and thus lifted that end of the chain 
some feet higher than the one on the other 
bank. All was now ready ; the first monkey 
let go his hold, and the bridge swung safely 
over. 

The monkeys now forming the low^er end of 
the chain dropped lightly to the ground ; the 
others jumped to the branches and came 
down the tree. All seemed delighted with 
their success. 

The whole army then passed on its way, 
and the sound of the chattering was soon 
lost in the distance. 



FOR STUDY. 

In what direction would you travel to reach South Amer- 
ica? Find South America on a map. 
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join are'tte aboard' Rtis'sii 

start re'gion dS^'tOr St be'ri a 

slerfg'es n6rtii'6rn Nan'sen €6m pan'i6n 

po'lar kay'ak N6r'w% gx pg di'ti6n 

VII. FARTHEST NORTH. 
I. BY STEAM VESSEL. 

For many years men have been trying to 
reach the north pole. In its region the sun 
does not shine in winter. Indeed, winter 
there is one long, cold night. 

Even in summer the rays of the sun do not 
fall directly enough in the arctic regions to 
melt all the ice and snow. So far as we 
know, all the polar regions are cold and 
stormy throughout the whole year. 

And yet some men are ever ready to join 
an arctic expedition. From time to time they 
start out to find the north pole, and plant the 
flag of their country there. 

In June, 1893, Doctor Nansen and a crew 
of twelve hardy men sailed away from Nor- 
way in their good, strong ship, the Fram. 
They carried everything that might be needed 
on a long journey in a region of storms and 
ice, and freezing cold. 
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This expedition did not reach the pole, 
but it did go farther north than any other. 




iCiuiM 



Tlie Fnn}^ reached a point 
about four hundred miles 
from the pole, and after 

spending three winters in that frozen region, 

returned to Norway. 



II. BY DOGS AND SLEDGES. 

Early in August, 1893, the Fram reached 
a point on the coast of northern Russia. 
Doctor Nansen met a man there who had 
come from Siberia with a large pack of dogs. 

These were now taken aboard the Fram. 
When the time came to use them, they 
showed how true and faithful they could be. 
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In March, 1895, Doctor Nansen and one 
companion started on their famous sledge 
journey. They had twenty-eight dogs to 
draw their sledges, that were loaded with 
everything they might need. 

They said good-by to the crew of the Fram, 
and turned their faces to the north. They 
reached a point some two hundred and fifty 
miles from the north pole. 

Without doubt this is farther north than 
any other expedition has ever gone. All 
honor to Doctor Nansen and his brave com- 
panion ! All honor to their trusty helpers, 
the dogs that were with them! 

,For fifteen months Doctor Nansen and 
his companion traveled by sledge and kayak 
through the arctic regions. In his * book, 
*' Farthest North,'' he has told the story of 
his long, hard journey by land and sea. 

WORD BUILDING. 

Copy and pronounce the words formed by suffixing ed and 
ing to each word below: 

add &^\lgW chat'tSr march 

r6st seem fas'^en rgoch 

wait clim6 ask cr6ss 

lift f6rm pass sSarch 

sound an'si«6r waZk rtlsh 

dlrfiet' gatii'gr pijish finish 
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sutt 


li'lac 


prSp'er 


5p peared' 


eaveg 


wea'rf 


sw^'lfiw 


nes'rting 


alive' 


so'ber 


twit'tgr 


€6t't% 


ar rive' 


b6 neaLL' 


mar'ried 


16c%'iiig§ 



VIII. IN THE SPRINGTIME. 

Child. The lilacs are in bloom, 

The cherry flowers are white ; 
I hear a sound below me, 

A twitter of delight, — 
It is my friend the swallow 

Once more come back alive. 
Fm very glad to see you ! 

Pray when did you arrive ? 

Swallow. And Fm so glad to be here : 
I only came to-day ; 
I was this very morning, 
A hundred miles away. 

Child. You're just the same old swallow. 
Your wings are just as black. 

Swallow. I always wear dark colors ; 
Fm ever on the wing ; 
A sober suit for traveling 
For me's the proper thing. 
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Child. Your little last year nestlings, — 
Do tell me how they grow? 

Swallow. My young ones are big swallows, 
And married long ago. 

Child. And shall you build this summer 
Among the flowers and leaves ? 

Swallow. No, I have taken lodgings 

Beneath the cottage eaves. 
You'll hear, each night and morn- 
ing, 
My twitter in the sky. 

Child. That sound is always welcome ; 
And now, Good-by. 
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b6m 


third 


fdr'ty 


foun'taln 


dive 


whales 


fifty 


whale'bone 


glllg 


plates 


sev'en ty 


erea'tures 


lungg 


size 


strikes 


es eape' 


throat 


eSp'ttire 


dash'es 


swaVlSwed 



IX. SOMETHING ABOUT WHALES. 

As every one knows, whales live in the 
ocean. The largest of them are from fifty 
to seventy feet long, and from thirty to forty 
feet around the body. Indeed, whales are 
the largest animals in the world. 

They are born in the sea and get their food 
in the sea. Like fish, they swim with their 
long tails, and yet they are not fishes. 

Fish have gills and breathe water through 
them. The whale has no gills. He does not 
breathe water, but must come to the surface 
to get pure air. 

A whale can dive deep into the sea and 
stay there quite a long time, but at last he 
must rise to the surface to get air. 

When he comes up, the breath from his 
lungs strikes the water and blows up a 
stream from twenty to thirty feet high. At 
a distance it looks like a fountain playing 
in the ocean. 
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The head of a whale is about one-third the 
size of his whole body. His great jaws are 
provided with plates of whalebone, which are 
very useful to him when he is feeding. 

Though the whale is a huge animal, his 
throat is quite small. When hungry, he 
dashes among the small animals on which 
he feeds with his great mouth wide open. 

When he closes his jaws, the water runs out 
between the plates of whalebone, but the little 
creatures do not escape. They are caught 
between the plates, and then swallowed. 

The next lesson will tell you something 
about catching whales. Their oil and whale- 
bone are of value, so every year hundreds 
of men sail away to capture these huge 
creatures. 



ro^ 


forge 


sto2^;ed 


har poon' 


oar§ 


stout 


lo^^;'6r6d 


har poon'gr 


boats 


sting 


coiled 


whal'ing 


board 


lash 


ves'selg 


striig'gle 


foam 


lamps 


ear'gS 


bur'ied 



X. CATCHING WHALES. 

When the vessels reach the whaling grounds, 
a sharp watch is kept up. As soon as a whale 
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is seen, the cry is heard, *' There she blows! 
There she blows V\ 

At once the small boats are lowered into 
the water. When all are ready, the sailors 
dip their oars and row away to where '' she 
blows.'' 

Beside the men who row^ each small boat 
has on board a harpooner. When they get 
near enough, the harpooner tries to hurl or 
shoot the harpoon so as to hit the whale. 




The harpoon is fastened to a long stout 
line, which is coiled up with care in one 
end of the boat. If the harpoon strikes 
just right, it is buried in the body of the 
whale and held fast by it. Then the real 
struggle with the whale begins. 
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As soon as the great creature feels the 
sting of the cold, sharp steel, he dashes off 
at a rapid rate. He hauls the harpoon line 
over the side of the boat so fast that water 
must be thrown on it to keep it from catch- 
ing fire. 

But by and by he must come up to breathe. 
No sooner does he begin to ''blow'' than he 
feels the cold sting of a harpoon from another 
boat. He dives again, but with less force 
than before. 

He may struggle hard and long, but often 
his struggle is in vain. He may lash the sea 
into foam with his great tail, but at last he 
gives up the fight. When the end comes, he 
turns on his back, and the boats slowly pull 
the great body toward the ship. 

Once at the ship, the work of getting the 
oil and whalebone begins. These are stowed 
away in the ship. At the end of the whaling 
season, the vessel sails back with its cargo 
of oil and whalebone. 

. Some years ago much whale oil was used 
in lamps. This demand has been cut off, as 
most of the oil now used in lamps is taken 
from wells in the ground. Do you know 
what this kind of oil is called? 
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mew (mu) 


grave'yard 


Mn'is ters 


spite 


point'ed 


rS mam'ing 


tl'ger 


cbm'ieal 


mis 'cine voiis 


mgm'ber 


fu'ner al 


difficulty 


a€ edrd' 


im prSp'er 


tin u'su al ly 


c6ri6ge 


attend'ed 


occa'sion 


snatehed (t) 


pS€uriar(-yei 

XI. MY KITTY. 
I. 


•) (oeea'zhun) 



She was a little kitten when I first had 
her; but she grew fast, and was very soon 
bigger than I wanted her to be. I wanted 
her to stay little. 

Her fur was a beautiful dark gray color, 
and there w^ere black stripes on her sides, like 
the stripes on a tiger. Her eyes were very 
big, and her ears unusually long and pointed. 
This made her look like a fox ; and she was 
so bright and mischievous that some people 
thought she must be part fox. 

She used to do one thing that I never 
heard of any other cat doing: she used to 
play hide and seek. Did you ever hear of a 
cat's playing hide and seek? And the most 
wonderful part of it was, that she took it up 
of her own accord. 
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As soon as she heard me shut the gate 
in the yard at noon, when school was done, 
she would run up the 
stairs as hard as she 
could go, and take her 
place at the top, where 
she could just peei> 
through the banis- 
ters. When I opened 
the door, she would 
give a funny little 
mew, something 
like the mew cats 
make when they 
call their kittens. 

Then, as soon as 
I stepped on the 
first stair to come up to her, she would race 
away at the top of her speed, and hide under 
a bed; and when I reached the room, there 
would be no Pussy to be seen. 

If I called to her, she would come out 
from under the bed ; but if I left the room, 
and went down stairs without speaking, in 
less than a minute she would fly back to 
her post at the head of the stairs, and call 
again with the peculiar mew. As soon as 
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I appeared, off she would run, and hide under 
the bed as before. 

n. 

She used to follow me, just like a little dog, 
wherever I went. She followed me to school 
every day, and we had great difficulty on Sun- 
days to keep her from following us to church. 

Once she followed me, when it made a 
great many people laugh, in spite of them- 
selves, on an occasion when it was very im- 
proper for them to laugh, and they were all 
feeling very sad. It was at the funeral of 
one of the professors in the college. 

The professors' families all sat together; 
and when the time came for them to walk 
out of the house and get into the carriages to 
go to the graveyard, they were called, one after 
the other, by name. 

When it came to our turn, my father and 
mother went first, arm in arm ; then my sis- 
ter and I; and then, who should rise, very 
gravely, but my Pussy, who had slipped into 
the room after me, and had not been noticed 
in the crowd. 

She walked along, directly behind my 
sister and me, as if she were the remaining 
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member of the family, as indeed she was. 
People began to smile, and as we passed 
through the front door, and went down the 
steps, some of the men and boys standing 
there laughed out. I do not wonder; for it 
must have been a very comical sight. 

In a second more, somebody sprang for- 
ward and snatched Pussy up. Such a 
scream as she gave! and scratched his 
face with her claws, so that he was glad to 
put her down. 

As soon as I heard her voice, I turned round 
and called her in a low tone. She ran quickly 
to me, and I picked her up and carried her in 
my arms the rest of the way. That was the 
only funeral Pussy ever attended. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson, in '^Lettebs from a Cat." 



SYLLABLES. 



A syllable is a word or a part of a word that is uttered 
by one impulse of the voice. Examine the words at the head 
of this lesson and tell how many syllables in each. 

Pronounce and tell how many syllables in each word 
below: 

thought people carried carriages 

school minute opened professors 

wanted second directly families 

laughed reached noticed scratched 

Copy words above and leave space between syllables. 
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wee 


chap 


jsi'iy 


€rlck'gt 


ween 


chirps 


cSn'^ert 


tMck'gt 


hark 


glSss'y 


fid'dle 


nine'teen 



XII. LITTLE BLACK CRICKETS. 

A little black cricket 
Lives down in a thicket, 

0, a jolly young cricket so gay ! 
For he hops with delight 
And chirps all night, 

But he keeps very still in the day. 

And the dear little chap 
Wears a glossy black cap. 

And a little black suit, neat and fine. 
With his fiddle he sings. 
He jumps and he springs, — 

Of good luck he is surely a sign. 

This dear little cricket 
Who lives in the thicket 

Must have cousins and neighbors, I ween; 
In the quiet and dark. 
To their concert — just hark ! 

Of fiddles there must be nineteen. 
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And the gay little crickets 
Who live in the thickets, 

They are ever as busy as men • 
When the birds are at rest 
They are doing their best 

To give us sweet music again. 




But the dear little chaps, 
With their glossy black caps 

In the morning creep softly away. 
The wee fiddles and strings 
Ai'e kept under their wings 

As they quietly sleep in the day. 



—Stella H. Seed. 



SEAT WORK. 

Write wtords that rhyme with each of the following: cricket, 
gay, delight, chap, sign, rest, again, wings. 

What is the meaning of " I ween ^^ ? of " wee '' ? 
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Zoo ggn'tral screamed, Brd&k'lyn 

whose perched (t) tiir'tle New Y6rk' 

stove fin'ger complete' fa'vOrite 

stroll feath'ei^ vis'it 5rs oc'cu pied 

crji^l coo'ing con tent'gd dis Sp peared' 

XIII. QUEER FRIENDS. 
I. 

Many animals are kept in Central Park in 
New York City. There you may see creatures 
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in feathers and fur that have been brought 
from many parts of the world. 
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That part of the park in which the animals 
are kept is called the Zoo. Every day hun- 
dreds of visitors stroll through the Zoo and 
look into the cages and dens. For some time 
they have seen an odd sight in the cage occu- 
pied by a large and fierce lion. 

It seems that the king of beasts has found 
a friend. Every day he and his little friend 
are seen together. When the big fellow lies 
down, his little visitor plays between his 
paws and runs all over him. Both seem 
very much pleased with the fun. 

I think you would say they are odd play- 
mates, for one is none other than a timid lit- 
tle mouse. 

II. 

Once a lady had a cat and a canary bird. 
The canary had a cage whose door was often 
left open, so that it could fly around the room. 

When the lady held out her finger to the 
bird, it would fly down and perch on it. And 
then, the cat and the bird were such good 
friends that it often flew down and perched 
M^¥he cat's back. 

One day the cat seized the bird and sud- 
denly jumped on the bed. The lady screamed. 
She thought the cat was about to kill her pet. 
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On looking around, she saw a strange cat 
in the room. She drove it out, and then her 
cat let the canary go. The bird was not hurt, 
so it seems that even a cat may be a very 
good friend to a canary. 

III. 

That was an odd group that used to be 
seen in a house in Brooklyn. One member 
of tliis group was a fierce-looking dog, called 




Jack ; another was a gentle little pigeon, and 
the third was a good-sized turtle. 

Jack's favorite place was in a corner near 
the kitchen stove. There he would lie for 
hours with one eye shut and the other half 
open. 
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Often he was joined there by the pigeon. 
It would come stepping along, cooing in its 
own soft way. It would walk around the 
great dog two or three times, and at last hop 
upon his back and rest there. 

And then came the turtle. It would crawl 
up the steps, often falling back three or 
four times before getting up. Once on the 
kitchen floor, it would join its friends, and 
thus complete the group. Three more con- 
tented creatures it would be hard to find. 

The group was not complete all the year 
round. With the coming of the frost the 
turtle disappeared. It buried itself in the 
garden, and was not seen again till spring. 



ACCENT. 



In pronouncing words of two or more syllables, we give 
extra force or stress to one syllable, — this extra stress is called 
accent. Accent is indicated to the eye by placing this mark 
( ^ ) to the right and a little above the accented syllable. 



Examine the words at the head of this lesson and tell which 
syllables are accented. 

Copy the words below and indicate the accented syllables : 



little 


often 


every 


creatures 


along 


kitchen 


canary 


animals 


timid 


between 


another 


together 



warg 

sold 

sore 

eav6 

thus 



pa^n 
slav6§ 
sport 
thdrn 
licked (t) 
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cru'Sl 
eus'tom 
prig 'on 
cSp'tlveg 
are'na 



Ro'mans 
An'drSelus 
fim'per Or 
par'doned 
a bilged' 



XIV. ANDROCLUS AND THE LION. 



That is a queer story that is told of two 
friends who once lived in old Rome. In those 
days the Romans were the most famous sol- 
diers in the world. They carried on many 
wars and made many captives. 

Those old Romans had a custom which 
would be thought very cruel in our times, — 
they sold their captives as slaves. 

As the story goes, a soldier named Andro- 
clus was taken captive in Africa, and brought 
to Rome and sold. His master abused him, 
and at last he ran away. 

One day while Androclus was hiding in 
the forest, he came upon a lion. At first he 
turned to run away, but as the lion did not 
follow him he turned back. 

As he came near, the lion held out a paw 
and seemed to be in great pain. At last 
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Androclus went up, and found that the beast 
had a great thorn in his foot. He pulled out 
the thorn and bound up the sore foot. 

His foot was soon well, but the lion did 
not forget the man who had helped him. He 
led Androclus to his cave, and every day 
brought him a part of some animal that he 
had killed. 

And thus they lived together in the cave. 
The lion was as kind and gentle with Andro- 
clus as any dog. But by and by they were 
both captured by soldiers and taken to Rome. 
Androclus was thrown into prison. 

n. 

Not long afterward there was to be a 
holiday in Rome. The games and races in 
the arena were to be followed by a fight 
between a man and a lion. The emperor 
and thousands of people would come to 
see the sport. 

When the races and games were ended, 
then came what the Romans thought the best 
sport of all. A prisoner was brought into the 
middle of the arena and left there. The pris- 
oner was Androclus, and he was to fight with 
a hungry lion. 
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Very soon the door of a cage was thrown 
open, and a lion bounded into the arena. For 
days he had eaten nothing. Hunger had made 
him fierce ; he bounded toward Androclus. 

And ' then a 
strai 
liapp 




spring upon him as was expected. Instead, 
he began to show signs of joy. He even 
came up and licked his hands like a friendly 
dog. 

The emperor was greatly surprised at this, 
and so were all the people. Surely this was 
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something new in the arena! They called 
upon Androclus to tell them how it happened 
that he and the lion came to be such good 
friends. 

Then Androclus told the whole story. He 
told how he had met the lion in the forest, 
and how they had lived for some time in the 
same cave. 

The emperor was pleased, and then and 
there he pardoned Androclus. The people 
were delighted, and they cried, '*Let them 
both go free I " 



FOR STUDY. 

Find Africa on a map. In what direction would you 
travel to reach Africa? 

In what country is Rome? What is the name of the 
people who now live in Italy? 

In going from Africa to Rome in what direction would. you 
travel ? On what great sea would you sail ? 

What was the arena? For what was it used in former 
times ? 

What strange thing happened one day in the arena in 
Rome? 

Who is an emperor? Why did the people wish that 
Androclus should be pardoned? 

Do you think that this story teaches us a useful lesson ? If 
so, what is the lesson ? 

Can you tell a story showing the influence of kindness on 
animals ? 




NOVEMBER. 
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VERSES FOR ALL SEASONS. 

bldg sweeps rirfg'gg blush'gs 

ros6 break hlow^ €ro'€us 

^tl§ = it is a'e6rn's = acorn is 

XV. THE FOUR WINDS. 

In winter, when the wind I hear, 
I know the clouds will disappear ; 
For 'tis the wind who sweeps the sky 
And piles the snow in ridges high. 

In spring, when stirs the wind, I know 
That soon the crocus buds will show ; 
For 'tis the wind who bids them wake 
And into pretty blossoms break. 

In summer, when it softly blows. 
Soon red, I know, will be the rose ; 
For 'tis the wind to her who speaks, 
And brings the blushes to her cheeks. 

In autumn, when the wind is up, 
I know the acorn's out its cup ; 
For 'tis the wind who takes it out 
And plants an oak somewhere about. 

— F&ANK Dbmpstsb Shsbmak. 
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thy shake rus'^leg whistling 

chill thYQugh unrest' gv'erywh^re 

XVI. TO THE AUTUMN WIND. 

The wind is whistling through the trees, 
It rustles loud among the leaves. 
An autumn chill is in the air, 
The downy seeds sail everywhere. 
0, autumn wind, so cool and strong ! 
0, autumn wind, we love thy song I 

The maple leaves, in scarlet dressed, 
Are dancing now in wild unrest. 
You shake the acorns from on high. 
And chase the clouds across the sky. 
0, autumn wind, thy ways we know ! 
0, autumn wind, blow high, blow low ! 

You bring the nuts down from the trees ; 
You sweep the hills of dry brown leaves ; 
The tiny seeds to earth you send — 
You are their helper, and their friend. 
0, autumn wind, your ways we know ! 
0, autumn wind, blow high, blow low ! 

— Stella H. Seed. 
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doth bos' om quail whirl' ing 

v6st los' es elo' ver love' II 6st 

glow geas6d(t) way' side bean' t^ons 

XVII. NOVEMBER. 

The leaves are fading and falling. 
The winds are rough and wild, 

The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, — 

Though day by day, as it closes. 
Doth darker and colder grow. 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 

And when the winter is over. 
The boughs will get new leaves, 

The quail come back to the clover. 
And the swallow back to the eaves; 

The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new. 

And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 

The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 

But let me tell you, my darling. 
The spring will be sure to come. 
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There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rains so wild; 

Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 

So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 

Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 

— Alice Cabt. 



WINTER AND SPRING. 

Mother Earth is sound asleep ; 

Who, oh! who will wake her? 
*'I will," said the mild south wind, 

'*I will gently shake her/' 

Mother Earth is wide awake; 

Who will bring her flowers? 
'*I will," said the beaming sun, 

** Helped by April showers." 

— Rebecca B. Fobssiian. 



WORD REVIEW. 

In these words a represents the sound of 6: 

wa§ what wan'dgr quar'rfil 

swan wa^ch wal'ntlt sw^ldti^ 
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hosts weedg dat' §f vV d I6t 

ferng sprout sign' der biit' tereiip 

XVIII. WAITING TO GROW. 

Little white Snowdrop, just waking up, 
Violet, Daisy, and sweet Buttercup! — 
Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

And think what hosts of queer little seeds. 
Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of weeds, 
Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

Think of the roots getting ready to sprout. 
Reaching their slender brown fingers about. 
Under the ice and the leaves and the snow. 
Waiting to grow! 

Only a month or a few weeks more, 
Will they have to wait behind that door ; 
Listen and watch and wait below — 
Waiting to grow! 

Nothing so small, or hidden so well. 
That God will not find it, and presently tell 
His sun where to shine, and his rain where to go, 
To help them to grow. 
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pure n6s' tie snow' flakes laugh' ter 

sowlg ear' p6t ne'er(nar) = never 

XIX. LITTLE SNOWFLAKES. 

The snowflakes fall so gently 

You ne'er can hear a sound, 
As sailing through the frosty air 

They nestle on the ground. 
They form a earpet, soft and white, 

For merry little feet, 
While cheeks grow round and rosy, 

And laughter is so sweet. 

Some children are like snowflakes, — 

Their step is light and low. 
And when they walk from place to place. 

You ne'er can hear them go. 
Oh, let us be like snowflakes. 

So soft and pure and bright. 
And when God looks into our souls. 

He'll see a pleasing sight. 

— M. M. 



In the lesson above, copy the words at the ends of the 
lines that rhyme. 

With each pair of words write four others that rhyme 
with them. 
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mild show' erg i^ir' J6§ blue'-eyed 

XX. FANNYS FAIRIES. 

'* I wonder/' said blue-eyed Fanny, 
*' How all the tiny buds know 

Winter is gone and spring is here, 
Waiting for them to grow. 

'' Don't you believe that the fairies 
Whisper the news in the night; 

And, for love of them, the blossoms 
Open their eyes to the light?" 

Yes, little Fan, — and the fairies 
That wake all the early flowers 

Are the bright, warm April sunbeams, 
And the gentle April showers. 



L6rd breeze woo' ing wXr \6w^ 

lov' eth drow' sy bloom' ing r6 peat' 

XXI. VOICES OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Have you heard the waters singing, 

Little May, 
Where the willows green are bending 

O'er their way? 
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Do you know how low and sweet, 
O'er the pebbles at their feet, 
Are the words the waves repeat, 
Night and day? 

Have you heard the robins singing, 

Little one, 
When the rosy dawn is telling 

Night is done? 
Have you heard the wooing breeze, 
In the blooming orchard trees, 
And the drowsy hum of bees 

In the sun? 

All the earth is full of music, 

Little May, 
Bird, and bee, and water singing 

On its way. 
Let their silver voices fall 
On thy heart with happy call: 
'* Praise the Lord, who loveth all,'' 

Night and day, 

Little May. 



WORD REVIEW, 
treeg seed§ breeze 

seeg queeng deed§ cheege 

In the above words ee represents the sound of 6, and g 
represents the sound of z. 
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save trig fSsh'ton tire'sdme 

^own gown pas'sion drooped (t) 

friUg era'zy A6n'6st a'ny (6n'y) 

XXII. THE ROBIN'S ADVICE. 

Down in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 

Save one, who tried to hide herself. 
And drooped, that pleasant weather. 

A robin who had flown too high. 

And felt a little lazy. 
Was resting near this buttercup. 

Who wished she were a daisy. 

For daisies grow so trig and tall ; 

She always had a passion 
For wearing frills about her neck 

In just the daisies' fashion. 

And buttercups must always be 

The same old tiresome color, 
While daisies dress in gold and white. 

Although their gold is duller. 

'* Dear robin,'' said this sad young flower, 
'' Perhaps you'd not mind trying 

To find a nice white frill for me. 
Some, day when you are flying." 
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'' You silly thing ! " the robin said ; 

'' I think you must be crazy ! 
rd rather be my honest self 

Than any made-up daisy. 

*' You're nicer in your own bright gown, 

The little children love you ; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 

And think no flower above you. 

'' Though swallows leave me out of sight. 
We'd better keep our places ; 

Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies. 

'* Look bravely up into the sky. 
And be content with knowing 

That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here, where you are growing." 

— Sabah O. Jbwbtt. 



sinqe Greeg^ €6m'm6n tin dgr stand' 
pag'gs mSr'al how gv'er €6n sld'er^d 
sto'rf print'gd €61 Iget'ed iE'sop (e's6p) 

XXIII. SOMETHING ABOUT FABLES. 

The fable is a very old form of writing. 
Just when it was fiist used no one can tell. 

However, we dp know that the fable has 
been common in Greece for many years. 
iEsop wrote and collected fables in Greece 
some twenty-five hundred years ago. 

iEsop was a slave, but his master was so 
much pleased with his writing that he set him 
free. Then he traveled in different countries, 
and was considered a great and wise man. 

We do not know how many fables were 
written by iEsop. His name has been given 
to hundreds that were written since his death. 
But all fables, both old and new, are intended 
to teach a useful lesson, called the moral. 

The story part of a fable is only the means 
of bringing out this lesson so that we can 
understand it. On the next few pages you 
will find fables. In some the moral is 
printed, and in others it is left for you to 
find out. 
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FABLES OLD AND NEW. 



erane 


bill 


chSps 


Eey' nard 


sowp 


dine 


served 


Invit'M 


meal 


fare 


shal' 16w 


6x €US' 6g 



XXIV. THE FOX AND THE CRANE. 

Once upon a time the fox and the crane 
were on very good terms. So the fox invited 
the crane to dinner. 









I 


^ 


A 


raV ii ^l^^i^^J^EPi^ 






V^^^ 






- — •--■ 


i 


^^ 


■*i|"lj^ 


^^^firi 


T rufNCn 








'''^^^^^fe:- 



The fox, being fond of a joke, had only 
soup for dinner, and this was served in a 
shallow dish. 

As the fox could lap up the soup very well, 
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he made a good meal. But the crane did not 
get on so well, — she could only wet the end 
of her bill in the soup. When the dinner 
was over, she was as hungry as when she 
began. 

*'I am sorry," said the fox, ''the soup is 
not to your liking." 




"Pray do not make any excuses," said the 
crane. *' I hope you will be kind enough to 
return this visit, and dine with me quite 



soon. 



7? 



So a day was fixed, and the fox went to 
visit the crane. When they were all ready 
for dinner, it was served in a high vessel 
with a long, narrow neck. 

The crane made good use of her long neck 
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and bill. But Master Eeynard with his short 
nose did not fare so well; he had to be con- 
tent with licking his chops and watching the 
crane eat her fill. -^sop. 



Write the letters in their order in the alphabet. 
Copy all the different words used in this lesson, and 
arrange them in the order of their first letters, thus, — 
A — am, and, any, as. 
B — be, being, bill, but. 



fair notes mis'trgss bSw^re' 

greet snapped (t) flg'tire flSt'tery 

XXV. THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

Once a fox saw a crow fly off with a piece 
of cheese and light on the branch of a tree. . 

*' As I am a fox, I must get that piece of 
cheese,'' said Master Reynard. So he walked 
up to the foot of the tree. 

''Good day, Mistress Crow,'' cried Reynard. 
''How well you are looking to-day! How 
glossy your feathers ! How bright your eye ! 

"Good Mistress Crow, I have heard that 
your voice is as fine as your figure is fair. 
Pray let me hear your notes that I may greet 
you as the Queen of Song." 
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The crow, pleased with the soft words of 
the fox, began to caw her best. The moment 
she opened her mouth, the cheesse fell to the 
ground, where it was snapped up by the fox. 

''Thank you. Mistress Crow,'' said he. ''I 
like your cheese even better than your song." 

Moral : Beware of flattery. 



stag sliink ju^g^ jS-ck'al 

lif^ qujir'ter jMg'ment Snjoy' 

prey di vld^' ques'tion (kwgs'chun) 

XXVI. THE LION'S SHARE. 

Once a lion went a-hunting with a fox, a 
jackal, and a wolf. They hunted and they 
hunted. At last they came upon a stag, and 
soon took his life. 

Then came the question how the four 
should divide their prey. The lion was 
judge. 

'' Quarter me this stag," roared the lion. 

The other animals did as he directed, and 
very soon the four quarters of the stag were 
laid before the lion. 

Then he gave judgment as follows: **The 
first quarter is for me, because I am the King 
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of Beasts ; the second is mine, because I am 
the judge; another comes to me for my part 
in the chase; and as for the fourth quarter, 
well, I should like to see which one of you 
will dare to lay a paw upon it.'' 

Then the others all slunk away and left 
the king of beasts to enjoy his share alone. 
''We might have known it!" said the wolf. 
*'The strong take all, and the greedy leave 
none." 



ant 

chat 

lend 



starve 
stored 
toil'mg 



both'er 
fdr'ward 



youv self 
pre'Qept 
6x am'pk 



XXVII. THE 


ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 




s^ ■^'^ 


K«^*^'*^ 






ifi,^^^KL fij)^^i^^iB|^^^^5^^^^ • ' 


m^-^ 


"1 


HR"^^^ 



One fine summer's day a grasshopper was out 
in a field. She felt so gay that she sang and 
sang, and was happy as the day was long. 
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By and by an ant passed by; she had a 
grain of corn which she was taking to her 
home. The ant was small, and it was very 
hard work for her to drag and roll it along. 

''Why not come and chat with me?'^ said 
the grasshopper. ''Why do you spend the 
whole day in toiling in that way ? " 

"I am helping to lay up food for the 
winter/' said the ant. " I would advise you 
to do the same.'' 

"Why bother about winter?" said the 
grasshopper. " We have plenty of food now, 
and winter is a long way off." 

But the ant went on her way and kept 
on toiling all day. When winter came, the 
grasshopper had no food. 

She went to borrow from the ants; but 
they would not lend, since they had only 
grain enough for their own use. 

So the grasshopper was left to starve, 
while the ants lived all the winter on the 
grain they had stored away. -^esop. 



FOR STUDY 



What can you tell of the habits of ants? 
What do you know about grasshoppers? 
Write out the moral of this fable. 
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THE TWO CRABS. 



One fine day two crabs came out from their 
home in the water to take a walk along the 
sandy beach. 

*' Child/' said the old crab to the younger 




one, '' you should walk straight forward. It 
is a very bad habit to twist from side to side 
as you do.'' 

''Pray, master," said the young one, ''do 
but set the example yourself, and I will follow 
you." 

MORAL. 

Example is better than precept. 
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count hatched (t) rXb'bon mbn'ey 

XXVIII. THE MILKMAID. 

One morning a 
milkmaid was on her 
way from the field to 
the farmhouse. She 
had been out in the 
field to milk the cows, 
and now her work 
was done. 

On her head she 
had a pail of milk. 
As she walked along 
she began to think: 

'' Now I will sell this milk, and with the 
money I will buy a good many eggs. 

'' What dear little chicks I shall have! Then 
when the chicks are older, I can sell them in 
town for much money, and buy me a pretty 
dress. 

'' Let me see, yes, — white will suit me best ; 
and I shall have a new hat and a red ribbon 
for my hair.'' 

Then she thought how nice she would look, 
and how all the young farmers would ask her 
to walk with them. 
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''But I will toss my head/^ said she, ''and 
say ' No ' to them all/' Just then she gave her 
head a proud little toss, and away went the 
pail of milk to the ground. 

And so ended the milkmaid's plans for that 
morning. When she got home, she told her 
mother all about how it happened. 

"Ah, my child," said her mother, "you 
must not count your chickens before they are 

natCneCl. _La Fontaine. 



prowl p^tr strength un'ion 

grazed h6rng an'gr^ tinit'M 

XXIX. THE OXEN AND THE LION. 

A lion used to prowl about a field in which 
four oxen were kept. Many a time he had 
tried to capture one of them, but all in 
vain. 

Whenever the lion came near, the four oxen 
turned their tails together, so that he met a 
pair of horns on every side. 

But at last the oxen began to quarrel among 
themselves. They became so angry that each 
went off to a corner of the field and grazed 
alone. 
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When the lion came back, he seized the oxen 
one by one, and soon made an end of all four. 

'' In union there is strength/' 

'' United we stand, divided we fall/^ 
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XXX. THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 

A pin and a needle were neighbors in a 
workbasket. Both being idle, they began to 
quarrel, as idle people are very likely to do. 

''I should like to know," said the pin, 
'' what you are good for, and how you expect 
to get through the world without a head." 

''What is the use of your head," replied 
the needle sharply, *' if you have no eye? " 

'' What is the use of your eye, if there is 
always something in it? " asked the pin. 

''I am more active, and can get through 
more work than you can," said the needle. 

*'Yes, but you will not live long, for you 
have always a stitch in your side." 

*' You are a poor, crooked thing ! " cried the 
needle. 
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** And you are so proud that you can't bend 
without breaking/' answered the pin. 

'* I will pull your head off, if you insult me 
again," said the needle. 

'' I will pull your eye out, if you touch me," 
snarled the pin. '' Remember, your life hangs 
by a single thread." 

While they were quarreling thus, a little 
girl came into the room. She began sewing 
something hard, but soon broke the needle at 
the eye, and threw it under the grate. 

Then the girl picked up the pin. It was 
so crooked that it bent almost double when 
she tried to use it. So she threw the pin into 
the ashes with the needle. 

''Well, here we are," said the needle. 
"We have nothing to quarrel about now," 
said the pin. ** It seems that misfortune has 
brought us to our senses." 

*' It is a pity that we had not come to them 
sooner," said the needle. ''We are much 
like many men who quarrel about their bless- 
ings till they lose them." 



Tell the meaning of: "A stitch in your side"; "get 
through more work " ; " so proud that you can't bend without 
breaking" ; "your life hangs by a single thread." 
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feast tde'a hlU'side smart'er 

boast'M d$ qei\& won't = will not 

XXXI. THREE SMART YOUNG FOXES. 

There were once three young foxes that 
lived in a hole on a hillside. From the hole 
they could look out and see what was going 
on all around. 

One afternoon one of the young foxes 
slipped out by himself for a little walk. 
When he came back he called the other two 
and said : '' Oh, come here, and I will tell you 
about what I saw." 

So they all lay down together, and looked out 
of the hole. '' Now then," said the fox who 
had been out, '' you see that fence down there? " 

'' Oh, yes," said his brother and sister. 

'* Well, on the other side of that fence is a 
chicken yard. I saw it myself. And in the 
yard there is as fine a lot of chickens as were 
ever seen." 

*' Are you sure the chickens are there?" 
asked the others. 

'' Of course I am. Could my eyes deceive 
me? I think it very strange that father and 
mother never found that yard. As soon as it 
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gets dark, we must go down there and get 
some of those chickens." 

** All right/' said both the others ; '' we'll go 
with you.^ What a great feast we shall have ! " 

All the time the young ones were talking, 
old Mother Fox was lying down. They 
thought she was asleep, but she had heard 
every word they had said. 

Mother Fox now came forward and said : 
'' That is a very pi^etty place down there, and 
my son was very smart to find it. But when 
you go down there this evening, do not forget 
to look at a small house near the chicken yard. 

'' A big dog lives there. He is let into the 
yard every night at dark. If you think he 
won't see you, or that he can't run fast 
enough to catch you, it might be a good idea 
to get some chickens this evening." 

The young foxes looked at one another. 
They did not feel so brave now. It was a 
long time before they boasted again of being 
smarter than their father and mother. 



PUNCTUATION MARKS. 



Examine the third and fourth lines of this page ; write the 
names of the punctuation marks that you find. 
Which two of these marks are the same in form ? 
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XXXII. THE MAPLE AND THE LARCH. 

Once a beautiful 
maple tree grew in the 
center of a large park. 
All the summer it had 
stood there covered with 
green leaves. Many 
people had sat on the 
grass under it and en- 
joyed its cool shade. 

But along with the 
fall came a change in 
the maple tree. Its green lenves 
began to turn red and yellow. 

Every one, young and old alike, noticed the 
change. All said, **How beautiful the maple 
is! In all the park there is no other tree 
whose leaves are so bright and pretty." 

Of course the maple was much pleased to 
hear herself praised, for it was all true. But 
all this honest praise turned her head, and 
she became proud and vain. She spread out 
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her boughs so far that a little larch close by 
was almost hidden from sight. 

'' It does not matter/' said the maple, *' if I 
do hide the larch. No one cares to look at 
him; he is such a plain little tree.'' 

The larch heard the unkind words of the 
maple, but made no reply. He only rustled 
his branches and sighed. 

Just then the good fairy of the park passed 
by and said, *' Why do you sigh, little larch? 
Are you not happy?" 

The larch replied, '' I sighed only because 
the maple is so much more beautiful than I 
am; she seems to please every one." 

The good fairy felt sorry. The little larch 
did look plain and small as he stood beside 
the maple in her glorious dress of scarlet and 
yellow. So the fairy whispered '' Only wait ! " 

In a few days the leaves of the maple 
turned brown and fell to the earth. Its 
branches were bare; its beauty was gone. 

When the snow came, there was but one 
bright, cheerful spot in the whole park. 
There stood the brave little larch, its leaves 
as green as when they first came out. And 
all through the winter the sight of it cheered 
the people who passed by. 
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SOME RIDDLES OLD AND NEW. 

wa^st blg'ger truths fasli'toned 

la96d(t) qulv'er Sr'der e'er(ar) 

tricks shiv'er rid'dkg gen'ius(-yus) 

XXXIII. MR. RAYMOND'S RIDDLE. 

Now if any of my child readers want to 
know what a genius is — shall I try to tell 
them, or shall I not? I will give them one 
very short answer; it means one who under- 
stands things without any other body telling 
him what they mean. God makes a few such 
now and then to teach the rest of us. 

'^ Do you like riddles? '^ asked Mr. Raymond, 
turning over the leaves of his own book. 

** I don't know what a ridjile is/' said Dia- 
mond. 

'' It's something that means something else, 
and you've got to find out what that some- 
thing else is." 

Mr. Raymond liked the old-fashioned riddle 
best, and had written a few — one of which 
he now read. 
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** I have only one foot, but thousands of toes ; 
My one foot stands, but never goes. 
I have many arms, and they're mighty all ; 
And hundreds of fingers large and small. 

'* From the ends of my fingers my beauty grows. 
I breathe with my hair, and I drink with my 

toes. 
I grow bigger and bigger about .the waist, 
And yet I am always very tight laced. 

**None e'er saw me eat — I've no mouth to 

bite ; 
Yet I eat all day in the full sunlight. 
In the summer with song I shake and quiver, 
But in winter I fast and groan and shiver." 

**Do you know what that means, Dia- 
mond?" he asked, when he had finished. 

**No, indeed, I don't," answered Diamond. 

**Then you can read it for yourself, and 
think over it, and see if you can find it out," 
said Mr. Raymond, giving him the book. 
'* And now you had better go home to your 
mother. When you've found the riddle, you 
can come again." 
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If Diamond had had to find out the riddle 
in order to see Mr. Raymond again, I doubt 
if he would ever have seen him. 

''Oh, then,'' I think I hear some little 
reader say, '' he could not have been a genius, 
for a genius finds out things without being 
told.'' 

I answer, '* Genius finds out truths, not 
tricks." And if you do not understand that, 
I am afraid you must be content to wait till 
you grow older and know more. 

— From "At thk Back op the North Wind," 
By George Macdonald. 



ti'dy bSn'ny afloat' display' 

A RIDDLE AND ANSWER. 

One, two, three ! 

A bonny boat I see, — 

A silver boat, and all afloat. 

Upon a rosy sea. 

One, two, three! 

I'll answer it for thee, — 

The moon afloat is the bonny boat, 

The sunset is the sea. 
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A MONDAY RIDDLE, 



Very useful and very slim ; 

Very tidy and very trim. 

Once a week they make a display ; 

After that they are hidden away. 

Two long legs, and a very small head ; 

If you can guess it, enough has been said. 



staff breast Thebes pr6m/?t'lj^ 

sphinx po'et mSn'ster in'fangy 

myths wom'an destroyed' imag'inS,i-y 

tailed min'hdbd (Ed'i pus (Ed'i pus) 

XXXIV. A VERY OLD RIDDLE. 

When iEsop was writing his fables, the 
poets used to tell the people of a monster 
whom they called the sphinx. The sphinx 
made her home near Thebes, which was then 
one of the large cities of Greece. 

At that time the people believed in many 
imaginary stories and myths; so the sphinx 
was thought by every one to be a very real 
thing, indeed. 

The poets and story-tellers said that the 
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sphinx had the face of a woman, the wings of 
a bird, and the breast, feet, and tail of a 
lion. 

This monster, they said, sat on a high rock 
and watched for travelers. She gave a riddle 
to every person who 
passed that way. 
Every one who failed 
to answer the riddle 
was seized by the 
sphinx and destroyed. 

For a long time no 
one gave the right 
answer. By and by 
(Edipus appeared. 

This is the riddle that the sphinx gave 
him: ''What animal is that which goes on 
four feet in the mornfng, on two feet at noon, 
and on three in the evening? " 

(Edipus promptly answered : '' That is 
man, — he creeps in infancy, walks on two 
feet in manhood, and u-ses a staff in old 
age.'' 

At last her riddle was answered. To 
the great joy of the people of Thebes, 
the sphinx disappeared and never was seen 
again. 
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XXXV. V^niO IS THIS? 

There's a dandy little fellow, 

Who dresses all in yellow, — 

In yellow, with an overcoat of green ; 

With his hair all crisp and curly, 

In the springtime, bright and early, 

A-tripping o'er the meadow he is seen. 

Through all the bright June weather. 

Like a jolly little tramp. 

He wanders where the grass is fresh and green. 

But at last this little fellow 

Doffs his dandy coat of yellow. 

And nodding in the sunlight he is seen. 

The little winds of morning 

Come a-flying through the grass. 

And clap their hands around him in their glee ; 

They shake him without warning, — 

His wig falls off, alas ! 

And a little bald-head dandy now is he. 

— Nrllib M. Gerabrant. 

What is the meaning of doff ? 

Don means put on; it is the opposite of doff. 
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gl6n glass spray frSl'Ic 

grim I6cks astray' cheer'Ily 

XXXVI. WHO AM I? 

Jack Frost comes and locks me up, 
The sunshine sets me free ; 
I frolic with the grave old trees, 
And sing right cheerily. 

I go to see the lady flowers, 
And make their diamond spray ; 
The birds fly down to chat with me, 
The children come to play. 

I am the blue sky's looking-glass, 
I hold the rainbow bars ; 
The moon comes down to visit me. 
And brings the little stars. 

Oh, merry, merry is my life, 

In forest, field, and glen, 

Till grim Jack Frost comes from the 

north 
And locks me up again. 

— Mrs. M. F. Botts. 
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DO YOU KNOW IT? 

It's a wee, pretty house made of glass, 

And set in an iron frame ; 

Up comes a man and opens the door, 

And lights a little flame. 

Now the children can find their way, 

Though the moon and stars have gone astray. 



A WINTER SCENE. 

A million little diamonds 

Sparkled on the trees ; 
And all the little maidens cried, 

'' Give me a diamond, please! " 

But while they held their hands out far, 
To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came, 
And stole them all away. 

FOR STUDY. 

Have you ever seen a diamond ? If so, what did it look like ? 

Did the little maidens see real diamonds sparkling on the 
trees ? What did they see ? 

Of what were these diamonds made? Of what are real 
diamonds made ? 

Where are diamonds found ? 

For what are they noted, and why are they prized so 
highly? 
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XXXVII. WHAT ARE THEY? 



Some wee little things lay deep in a nest, 
A nest lined with velvet, the softest and best. 
They grew and grew for many a day, 
But never were known to chirp or play. 

This tiny nest to a bough was hung, 
And night and day it tossed and swung ; 
At first it was round and plump and green, 
And guarded well by prickles keen. 

At last the nest that kept them warm 
Was torn down by an autumn storm ; 
The wee little things were tumbled out, 
And now they are scattered all about. 
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HOUSEHOLD TALES FROM THE GERMAN. 

learn'ed na'tive fir^^'side Ja'eob 

stud'M viri% pub'iish6d(t) Wil'lielm 
dur'ing peas'ants gen'tii ries u ni ver'sl ty 




XXXVIII. TWO FAMOUS WRITERS. 

A hundred years ago two brothers, Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, were living in Germany. 
They attended school in their native village 
and afterward went to the university. 

Jacob became a very learned man, and Wil- 
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helm was a great story-teller. They studied 
and worked together for many years, during 
which time they published many interesting 
books, 

A hundred years ago books and papers 
were not so common as they are now. In 
those times fathers and mothers told their 
children the wonderful tales they had heard 
when young; and thus the same tales had 
been handed down for centuries. 

While the Brothers Grimm were still young 
men, they began to write out these tales just 
as they were told by the German peasants. 
They spent years at this work, and then pub- 
lished two books of stories. 

These stories, which were first told at some 
peasant's fireside, are now known and read all 
over the world. You will find four of them 
in this book. 

After you have read these old stories from 
Germany, you may wish to read others. If 
so, you should try to get a book of them and 
read them for yourself. 



FOR STUDY. 

Where is Germany? What are the people who live in 
Germany called ? 

What is a university ? 



hiss hearth Mre'ly rSmatned' 

broth plight bold'ly prSpoged' 

biirst sewed (sod) our sglves' 6s €ap6d'(t) 

beans tai'lOr hand'ful f6r'tun6S 

seam chtoQ6d(t) plt'ied eSmpan'ions 

XXXIX. THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THE BEAN. 

I. 

Once upon a time an old woman lived in a 
village. One day she gathered some beans 
to cook for her dinner. 

She had a fire on the hearth, but to make 
it burn the quicker she threw on a handful of 
straw. As she threw the beans into the pot 
to boil, one of them fell on the floor close to 
a long straw. 

Just then a hot coal hopped out of the fire 
and fell near the straw and the bean. Both 
cried out, '*Dear friend, how came you out 
here? Don't come too near us until you are 
cooler. '' 

'' Well," said the coal, '' I am in luck to get 
out of the fire. Had I not done so, I should 
have been burned to ashes by this time." 

'' And I, too," said the bean, '' have escaped 
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with a whole skin. If the old woman had 
put me into the pot, I should have been 
boiled in the broth with all my fellows." 

'*And I might have met a sad fate," said 
the straw. **The old woman pushed all my 
brothers into the fire, but by good luck I es- 
caped." 

''Well, now that we three are here, what 
shall we do with ourselves? " said the coal. 

''I think," answered the bean, ''that we 
should be companions. As we have all 
barely escaped death here, we should try our 
fortunes in a new country." 

n. 

This plan pleased the two others, so they 
all started together on their journey. After 
traveling a short distance, they came to a 
small stream. 

There was no bridge over the stream, so 
they were all puzzled to know how to get 
across. Many plans were proposed, but none 
seemed to suit. 

At last the straw proposed this plan: "I 
will lay myself across the stream, and you 
can walk over on me as on a bridge." 

All agreed that this was the thing to do, so 
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the straw stretched himself from one bank to 
the other. 

The coal, who was rather hot-headed, stepped 
out boldly on the new bridge. But when he 
reached the middle of the stream and heard 
the water rushing beneath, he became very 
much afraid and stopped. 

The poor coal was so frightened that he could 
go neither forward nor backward. There he 
stood! The straw began to burn and soon 
broke into two pieces. 

At once the pieces were carried away, and 
the coal fell into the stream with a hiss. 
And thus both the straw and the coal met 
their fate. 

All this time the bean remained on the 
bank. When he saw what had happened, he 
began to laugh. And he laughed so hard that 
he burst. 

That would have been the last of the bean, 
too, had not a tailor chanced to come by. 
He was a kind-hearted man, and when he 
saw the sad plight of the bean, he pitied 
him. 

So the tailor pulled out his needle and 
thread, and sewed him together. The bean 
thanked him for his kindness, but as he used 
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black thread, all beans since then have a 
black seam on their sides. 
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XL. OLD SULTAN. 





A peasant once had a faithful dog called 
Sultan. The dog had grown old in his mas- 
ter's service, and now that he had lost his 
teeth, he could no longer hold anything fast. 

One day the peasant stood before the door 
with his wife, and said to her, '' Old Sultan 
is no longer, of any use. I shall shoot him 
to-morrow.'' 

But the wife pitied the faithful dog, and 
she said, '*How can you do that? Just think 
how well and long he has served us! I am 
sure we could spare him enough for his old 
age.'' 

*'No, no! " said her husband, *'he has not 
a tooth in his head. He is of no use in keep- 
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ing away thieves, for they are not afraid of 
him ; so he may as well go. If he has served 
us well, he has been well fed.'' 

The poor dog was lying in the sun not far 
off. He heard all that was said, and it made 
him very sad to be told that the next day was 
to be his last. 

Now, Sultan had a very good friend in a 
wolf that lived near. So in the evening he 
slipped out into the forest to visit this friend 
and to tell him all about the very sad fate 
that awaited him. 

n. 

When the wolf heard Sultanas story, he 
said, ''Take courage; I will help you out of 
your trouble. I have a plan. 

''To-morrow morning your master and his 
wife are going out into the fields to make hay. 
They will take their little child with them, 
and leave it by the hedge while they are at 
work. You lie down near by, just as if you 
wished to care for the child. 

" I will wait until all is quiet, then I will 
run out of the wood, seize the child and 
carry it off. You must set up a great cry and 
rush after me. 
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^* I will drop the child in the wood, and 
you shall carry it back to its parents. They 
will believe that you rescued it, and will be 
most grateful to you as long as you live/' 

III. 

The wolf's plan pleased the dog, and it was 
carried out to the letter. The father screamed 
when he saw the wolf run away with the 
child ; but when Sultan brought it back, his 
gratitude and joy. knew no bounds. 




'' You dear old dog ! " he cried. *' You shall 
never want for food and shelter so long as 
you live." To his wife he said, " Go home at 
once and get some bread and milk for old 
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Sultan. And bring the cushion from my arm- 
chair; he shall have it for a bed/' 

By and by Sultan paid the wolf a visit, and 
told him of his good fortune. 

*' Good friend/' said the wolf, '' I suppose 
you will now shut your eyes and not see me 
if I carry off one of your master's fat sheep. 
Food is hard to get these days." 

*'I will not agree to that," said Sultan. 
'' My master trusts me, and you may be sure 
that I will be true to him." 

The wolf did not believe that the dog spoke 
in earnest. So one evening he came prowling 
about the sheep fold. Sultan saw him and 
gave the alarm. 

Before the wolf could seize a sheep, the 
peasant drove him off with a flail. From this 
time on, the old dog had every comfort that 
his heart could wish. 



WORD STUDY. 



Each of these words means one of each object: day, dog, 
door, chair, cushion, eye, flail, friend, father, forest, head, 
heart, hedge, letter, master, parent. By adding s to each, the 
words are made to mean more than one. 

Tell which of these words mean owe, and which more than 
one: child, children, tooth, teeth, wolf, wolves, wife, wives, 
thief, thieves. 
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bent geA'oed trSt'tgd vi(51In' 

fore tihey' shot^l'der miisi'cian 

A^nots asp'gn appeal' prgg'ently 

msed path'way rSvenga' suegeed'gd 

wedged loose'ly bS traced' ^xelaimed' 

XLI. THE WONDERFUL FIDDLER. 
L 

A fiddler once set out on a journey, and on 
his way he was passing through a great forest. 
**I am very lonely all by myself/' said he. 
'*How I should like to have some companion 
beside my fiddle ! " 

Then he slipped his violin out of its case 
and began to play. Before long a wolf came 
out of the thicket and trotted toward him. 
*'Ah! here comes a wolf!'' said the fiddler 
to himself, '*but I don't want him for a com- 
panion." 

But the wolf came closer, and said : '' Dear 
fiddler, how sweetly you do play ! I wish I 
could learn." 

*'You can learn very quickly, if you will 
do all I tell you," replied the fiddler. 

"Oh, indeed! I will obey you in everything, 
as if I were a pupil and you my teacher." 
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" Come along, then," said the fiddler, and 
they walked away together. They had not 
gone far when they came to a hollow oak tree 
with a long, narrow hole in its side. 

*'See!'' cried the fiddler; **if you wish to 
learn to fiddle, just put your forefeet in 
there," and he pointed to the hole in the 
tree. 

The wolf obeyed, and the fiddler wedged in 
his feet with a stone so that he could hardly 
move. ''Stay there till I come back," said 
the musician, as he went on his way. 

II. 

After going on for some distance, the fid- 
dler began to say to himself, ''Here I am still 
alone in the wood ; suppose I try for another 
partner." So he took his fiddle and played 
again. 

The sweet music echoed through the forest, 
and presently a fox appeared. " Ah, here 
comes a fox! " said the fiddler, "but I do not 
want him for a partner." 

"What beautiful music!" exclaimed the 
fox. " I should like to be able to play like 
you." 

"There is no trouble in your learning to 
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play as I do/' answered the fiddler. *'Will 
you do as I tell you? '' v 

'' Indeed I will/' he replied. " I will obey 
you as a good pupil obeys his teacher." 

''Follow me, then/' said the fiddler; so 
they walked on together. At last they came 
to a pathway on each side of which grew high 
bushes. 

The fiddler bent down a tall bush and 
placed his foot on it. Then he bent a bush 
on the other side of the path and stood on it. 
Then he said, '' Come, little foxy, if you wish 
to learn music, and give me your left fore- 
foot." 

The fox obeyed, and the fiddler tied it to a 
bush. ''Now, your right forefoot," said the 
fiddler, and he tied it tight to the other bush. 

After seeing that the knots were hard and 
tight, the fiddler lifted his feet. Up sprang 
the bushes, and there hung the fox across the 
pathway. "Wait till I return," said the fid- 
dler, and away he went. 

m. 

After a while he began to feel lonely again. 
So he took up his violin and played a lively 
tune. In a few minutes a hare appeared. 
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''Here comes a hare! '' cried the fiddler. "I 
don't want her for a companion/' 

But the hare was so pleased by the music 
that she came up and said: ''Tour playing 
delights me. How I wish I could learn ! " 




*' It is not hard to learn, if you will only do 
as I tell you," said the fiddler. 

"Good fiddler," said the hare, "only teach 
me to play as you do ! I will obey your every 
word." 

Then they walked on together until they 
came to a clear place in the wood where an 
aspen tree grew. The fiddler then took a 
long string out of his pocket. He tied one 
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end of it loosely round the hare's neck, and 
fastened the other to the tree. 

Now said the fiddler: *' Gay little hare, do 
as I tell you. Run twenty times around that 
tree." 

The hare obeyed, and then found that she 
could not move without cutting her neck with 
the string. And so the fiddler left his third 
prisoner, saying, *' Stay there till I come." 

TV. 

All this time the wolf had been twisting 
and trying to get free. At last he succeeded, 
and then, full of rage, he hastened after the 
fiddler. On his way he saw the fox hanging 
across the pathway. 

''Dear cousin," cried the fox, ''do come 
and help me. The fiddler has betrayed 
me." 

On hearing this appeal, the wolf drew down 
the bush, untied the string with his teeth, 
and set the fox free. Then they both started 
off together, bent on having revenge. On 
their way they found the hare, and quickly 
set her free. 

But while all this was going on, the fiddler 
had played another tune. The sweet tones 
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of his violin reached the ears of a poor wood- 
cutter. He was so delighted that he left his 
work, and with his ax on his shoulder went 
to meet the fiddler. 

'*At last here comes the right companion 
for me ! '' cried the fiddler. *' It was men I 
wanted, not wild beasts. '^ 

Then he played his sweetest notes, and the 
woodcutter listened with delight. , And now 
up came the wolf, the fox, and the hare, all 
showing that they wanted revenge. 

At this the new friend stepped before the 
fiddler and raised his sharp ax. '' Beware ! " 
said he; '*who touches him must deal with 
me. Away with you ! '' 

With this the animals all turned tail and 
ran into the wood. The woodcutter took the 
fiddler to his cottage, and remained his friend 
ever after. 



WORD BUILDING. 



Some form of each of these words is found in this lesson. 
Form two other words from each of them by adding er mean- 
ing more, and est meaning most. 



sweet 


quick 


gay 


poor 


dear 


tall 


new 


sharp 


hard 


tight 


fast 


close 


high 


clear 


wild 


loose 
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trap 


ai'tar 


part'nerg 


gSd'chlld 


crumft 


abr6ad' 


saie'tf 


gSd'father 


sdrts 


rSfusf'' 


feast'Ing 


e6n sgnt'M 


fa'vOr 


d$ vour' 


tin heard' 


Im ag'ine 



XLII. THE CAT AND MOUSE AS PARTNERS. 

I. 

Once upon a time a cat and a mouse be- 
came very great friends. So it was agreed 
that they should become partners and keep 
house together. 

**We must provide for the winter/' said 
the cat, '*orwe shall go hungry. And you, 
little mouse, must not stir out, or you will be 
caught in a trap." 

So it was agreed that they should buy a 
little pot of fat. But when they had the fat, 
they could not tell where to put it for safety. 

At last the cat said: *' There could be no 
better place than the church, for no one would 
steal there. We will set it under the altar, 
and not touch it until we are really in want. ' 

So this was done, and the pot of fat was 
stowed away snug and safe. But before long 
the cat was seized with a great longing* to 
taste it. 
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'* Listen to me, little mouse/' said he. **I 
have been asked by my cousin to stand god- 
father to her little son. So let me go to-day, 
and you stay at home and keep house." 

'' Oh, certainly," answered the mouse. *'Go 
by all means ; and when you are feasting on 
airthe good things, think of me." 

IL 

Now there was not a word of truth in all 
this ; the cat had no cousin, and had not been 
asked to stand godfather. What the cat did 
do was to go to the church and lick the top 
off of the pot of fat. Then he took a walk 
through the town, stretched himself in the 
sun, and quite enjoyed himself. When it 
was evening he went home. 

''Here you are at last," said the mouse. 
'' You had a merry time ? " 

'' Oh, yes, very good," answered the cat. 

''And what name did you give the child?" 
asked the mouse. 

"Top-off," answered the cat dryly. 

"Top-off!" cried the mouse. "That is a 
most peculiar name. Is it common in your 
family? " 

"What does it matter?" said the cat. 



Ill 

''It's no worse than Crumb-picker, as your 
godchild was called.'' 

Not long after this the cat was again seized 
with a longing. He said to the mouse, 
''Again I must ask you to do me a favor, 
and keep house alone for a day. I have been 
asked a second time to stand godfather, and 
I can not well refuse." 

Again the kind little mouse consented. 
The cat crept along by the town wall until he 
reached the church. Then he went straight 
to the pot of fat and devoured half of it. 

" Nothing tastes half so well as what one 
keeps to himself," said he. He was quite 
content with the day's work. When he 
reached home the mouse asked what name 
had been given to the child. 

" Half-gone," answered the cat. 

" Half-gone ! " cried the mouse ; "I never 
heard such a name ! " 

III. 

Ere long the cat's mouth began to water 
again for the fat. " Good things always come 
in threes," said he to the mouse. "Again I 
have been asked to stand godfather. The 
little one is quite black, with white feet, and 
not a white hair on its body; such a thing 
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does not happen every day, so you will let 
me go, won't you? '' 

''Top-off,' Half-gone,'' said the mouse; ''they 
are such peculiar names, I can not but wonder 
at them." 

"That's because you are always sitting at 
home," answered the cat. "Tou never get 
abroad and see the world, but stay here and 
imagine all sorts of things." 

So while the little mouse cleaned up the 
house and set it all in order, the greedy cat 
went and made an end of the pot of fat. 

"Now all is finished, one's mind will be 
easy," said he. In the evening he came 
home, and at once the mouse asked him what 
name had been given to the third child. 

"It won't please you any better than the 
others," answered the cat. "It is All-gone." 

"All-gone!" cried the mouse. "What an 
unheard-of name ! All-gone ! What can it 
mean? " 

But after that the cat was not asked to 
stand godfather. By and by winter came, 
and nothing was to be had out of doors. 
Then the mouse began to think of their store 
which had been put away so snug and safe 
under the altar. 
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''Come, cat/' said she, ''we can now enjoy 
our pot of fat. How good it will taste!" 

"Yes," said the cat, "just as good as if you 
stuck your tongue out of the window." 

So they set out for the church. When they 
reached the altar they found the pot, but it 
was empty. 

"Now," cried the mouse, "I understand it 
all ! Now I know what kind of partner you 
have been ! You have devoured it all ! First 
Top-off, then Half-gone, then — " 

"Will you hold your tongue ?" screamed the 
cat. " Another word and I devour you, too ! " 

But the poor little mouse had "All-gone" 
on the end of her tongue, and out it came. 
So the cat seized her and then and there 
made an end of her. 



THE MACRON AND BREVE. 

The macron is used to indicate the regular long sounds 
of the vowels, as in: name, late, w6, white, go, tune, dry, 
boot, soon. 

The hreve is used to indicate the regular short sounds 
of the vowels, as in: fat, y6s, did, n6t, sntig, gmp'ty, foot. 

Give the sounds represented by y in " dryly." 

These sounds are represented by what other letter ? 

Copy all the words on the first page of this lesson that con- 
tain regular long or short vowel sounds ; indicate these sounds 
by the proper marks. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 



flame ri§'6§ stiid'y sub'stange 

sourqe heat'ed can'dle siir roundg' 

e^u^e lay'er 6xist' rSpldly 

liV6§ light' er s^r'i^qe ex tin'guish 6§ 

XLIII. THE AIR. 

When we begin to study closely the things 
in the world around us, one of the first to set 
us thinking is the air. We do not see it, and 
yet it is present wherever we go. What is 
this air? 

Although we can not see it, yet air is a 
real substance. When you fan yourself, the 
fan does not touch you. What is it that you 
feel on your face? 

When you blow out a lamp or candle, your 
lips do not touch the flame. It is the air 
that strikes the flame and extinguishes it. 

Air surrounds the earth. Go where we 
will, we find it. Indeed, we need air every 
minute of our lives. Men have lived for 
days without food or water, but they can not 
exist even one hour without air. 
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Why is it that the branches of the trees 
toss and swing one day, and are quiet and 
still the next? You say the wind blew one 
day and the next it was calm and still. But 
what is the wind ? 

Wind is air in motion. Sometimes it 
moves so fast that the clouds are sent flying 
through the sky, and trees and houses are 
blown down. And what makes the wind blow ? 

The principal cause is heat. As you know, 
the sun is the great source of heat. The rays 
of the sun in passing through the air do very 
little in the way of warming it. The heat 
goes through the air and warms the surface 
of the earth. 

Both land and water are heated by the 
sun's rays. The layer of air next to the earth 
becomes warm, and the warmer it gets, the 
lighter it is. Then the warmed air rises 
while the cold air flows in to take its place. 
This flowing in of air is wind. 

Wind is nothing more than air moving 
near the surface of the earth. During a 
storm it moves very rapidly. When it moves 
slowly, we call it a gentle breeze. But in 
storm, or breeze, or calm, the air is ever the 
same, and always around us. 
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XLIV. THE WORK OF THE WINDS. 

High and low the spring winds blow ! 

They take the kites that the boys have made, 

And carry them off high into the air ; 
They snatch the little girls' hats away, 

And toss and tangle their flowing hair. 

High and low the summer winds blow ! 
They dance and play with the garden flowers, 

And bend the grasses and yellow grain ; 
They rock the bird in her hanging nest, 

And dash the rain on the window pane. 

High and low the autumn winds blow ! 
They frighten the bees and blossoms away, 

And whirl the dry leaves over the ground ; 
They shake the branches of all the trees, 

And scatter ripe nuts and apples around. 

High and low the winter winds blow ! 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow. 

And sweep on the hills a pathway clear ; 
They hurry the children along to school, 

And whistle a song for the happy New Year. 
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owe va'pOr flee'gy em ployed' 

sponge ab s6rbs' btib'bling in vis'i ble 

pat'ter quar'terg fi'nal ly Sp pre'Qi ate 

fi nite' hiir'ried si'lent ly S vap 6 ra'ti6n 

XLV. WATER AND ITS TRAVELS. 



Water is one of the commonest things in 
the world. Indeed, it is so common that we 




often forget how much we owe to it. It is 
only when we can not get water easily that 
we begin to appreciate its value. 

We know there is cool water in the wells 
and springs. And how sweet it tastes on a 
hot summer's day 1 
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We have seen the little brook as it hurries 
along to join the river. Fed by many 
streams, the river grows broad and deej), 
and finally loses itself in the great lake oi* 
wide ocean. 

The water, starting at some spring, has 
traveled on and on, through rill and river. 
It has hurried down the valley, past the farms, 
and at last found a home in the rolling ocean. 

Are its travels now ended ? No ; the ocean 
is only a resting place in its long journey. 
'* Where can the water go from the ocean?" 
you may ask. 

'' Up into the clouds,'' is the answer. Then 

you ask, *^ How does it get there?" This is 

a hard question to answer so that you will 

understand it. 

11. 

There are two things employed in forming 
clouds from water — these are the air and 
heat. During all the day sunbeams are at 
work on the surface of the ocean. 

The little sunbeams come down through the 
air. They warm the water on the surface and 
change its tiny drops into invisible vapor. 
Then slowly and silently the air absorbs 
this vapor, just as a sponge absorbs water. 
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This change from water to vapor is called 
evaporation. Evaporation is going on every 
day. All day long the air is carrying off 
vapor from the surface of every body of water 
on the face of the earth. 

It is said that three-quarters of an inch of 
water is changed into vapor and carried off 
from the surface of the Indian Ocean in one 
day and night. This ocean is in one of the 
hottest parts of the earth's surface, and the 
sunbeams are most active there. 

But even from that part of the sea near our 

own country, many feet of water are changed 

into vapor every year. What becomes of all 

this water? 

ni. 

Let us follow the vapor as it rises from the 
sea. As you have learned, the layer of air 
nearest the surface becomes warm and rises. 
As it goes up, it carries some vapor along 
with it. The higher it goes the cooler it gets. 

At last the invisible vapor forms tiny water 
drops. These drops unite and form clouds, 
which sometimes hang in the sky like great 
curtains. 

You have often seen the clouds as they go 
sailing through the sky. At one time they 
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are high and fleecy, and look as if they were 
made of the lightest snow. At another time 
they are low and dark. 

As you go home, look up at the clouds and 
remember that the vapor of which they are 
made has been drawn up through the air. 
They may have come from many miles away, 
but you may be sure that their vapor has 
been taken from some part of our earth. 

But the same clouds do not always hang in 
the sky. Sometimes the wind carries them 
away out of our sight. Sometimes they dis- 
appear right before our eyes in another way. 

A cold wind, or one full of vapor, may come 
along. As it passes through the clouds, it 
makes their water drops so heavy that the air 
can not hold them. 

What happens then? Down they gci to the 
earth ! A shower of rain is falling. The 
drops patter on the ground. On hill and 
valley, on field and road they fall. . 

Some drops sink down into the earth, and 
at last come to the light again in a bubbling 
spring. So we have followed the drops of 
water on their long travels, and now they are 
ready for another journey. 
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Sift blade sprin'kle glang'ing 

brisk lad'der tin'kling stiid'ing 

twig cling'ing trie'kling slld'ing 

XLVI. THE MERRY RAIN. 

Sprinkle, sprinkle, comes the rain, 
' Tapping on the window pane ; 
Trickling, coursing. 
Crowding, forcing 
Tinv rills 
To the dripping window sills. 

Laughing raindrops, light and swift, 
Through the air they tall and sift ; 

Dancing, tripping, 

Bounding, skipping 
Through the street, 
With their thousand merry feet. 

Every blade of grass around 
Is a ladder to the ground ; 

Clinging, striding. 

Slipping, sliding. 
On they come 
With their busy, pattering hum. 
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In the woods, by twig and spray, 
To the roots they find their way ; 

Rushing, creeping. 

Doubling, leaping, 
Down they go 
To the waiting life below. 

Oh, the brisk and merry rain. 
Bringing gladness in its train I 

Falling, glancing. 

Tinkling, dancing 
All around, — 
Listen to its cheery sound I 



WORD STUDY. 



Pronounce these words and tell how many syllables in each : 

tapping, dripping, tripping, skipping, slipping. 
From what short words are the above words made ? What 
is added to each ? Which letter is doubled ? 

SEAT WORK. 

Suffix ed and ing to the words below, being careful to double 
the last letter of each word : 

rub tip tug pat hop 

pin trap dig pet stop 

rob clap drag nod flap 

hum strip beg trot wrap 
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ha^l 


freez'es 


floating 


mois'ttire 


sink 


fro'zm 


brit'tk 


oe'eu py 


crops 


piteh'er 


peb'bk 


par'ti ekg 


steam 


oeeftr' 


liq'uid 


heav'i er 


flakes 


dam'S^ge 


(lik'wid) 


ex gep'tion 



XLVII. FORMS AND USES OF WATER. 
I. 

On a warm day you may have noticed 
drops of water on the outside of a glass filled 
with cold water. Did you ever ask how they 
came there? Of course, the moisture did not 
come through the glass. 

On a bright, clear morning you may have 
found the grass and leaves and flowers quite 
wet. There was no rain during the night. 
How then did it happen that the plants were 
covered with moisture ? 

The moisture on the outside of the glass 
and on the plants came from the air. The 
air always holds some invisible vapor, and 
when the vapor touches something cold, like 
a glass or a blade of grass, it forms tiny 
drops of dew. Dew is one of the forms of 
water, and when dew is frozen we call \i frost 

Sometimes the moisture in the clouds is 
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cooled in such a way as to make snow. How 
beautiful the flakes are as they come floating 
slowly and softly down through the air! 



Txy ^s^'iT'**, 



O-s^c 



The fleecy flakes do not look much like 
water, but you can easily prove that they are 
one of its forms. How can you do this ? 

II. 

Did you ever go skating on a pond? H 
you did, you know what ice is. Ice is one of 
the forms of frozen water. Water is a liquid. 
When water freezes it becomes a clear and 
brittle solid. 

Most things occupy less space after they 
are frozen than they do before. Water is an 
exception to this rule, since it fills less space 
in its liquid than in its solid form. 

If you drop a piece of ice and a pebble 
into a pitcher of water, one will float and the 
other will sink. Which will float? 
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Did you ever ttiink what might happen if 
ice were heavier than water? What would 
become of the fish in many lakes and rivers ? 

Sometimes when a cold wind suddenly 
strikes a cloud, it freezes the moisture and 
forms small lumps of ice. These lumps fall, 
and are called hail. 

Hail is another of the solid forms of water. 
At times hailstorms occur in the summer. 
They sweep over the country, and do great 
damage to the crops of grain and fruit. 

m. 

Something has been said about an invisi- 
ble vapor which is found in the air. This 
vapor is made by the sunbeams acting on 
water. Steam is another invisible vapor 
which is made from water. 

When water is boiled some of its particles 
are changed into steam. Steam is a great 
worker. It has been made to help us in 
many ways. 

We say the engine draws the train of cars. 
But what moves the engine? It is steam. 
Steam is an invisible worker, but it has done 
more wonders than all the fairies ever 
dreamed of. 
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Steam drives the great ship across the 
broad ocean. It moves the press that prints 
books and papers. It turns the wheels of 
mills, and does no end of useful things. 

So when we hold a glass of water, we may 
think of the many forms it may take. We 
shall see in it what may sometime become 
steam or other vapor, clouds, rain, dew, frost, 
hail, snow, or ice. 

That all these should be different forms of 
the same thing is a wonder and nothing less. 
Heat changes water into steam. It is heat 
also that changes frost, hail, snow, and ice 
into water, and the sunbeams bring the heat 
to our earth. 

Lfle rip'en untied' pu'rity 

E'dlth slim'y por'tion Qir'cular 

frail miid'dy spot'lgss o'pening 

stgm mere'ly seram'bled gxSm'inlng 

XLVIII. THE WATER LILY. 

Edith and Lyle were visiting their uncle 
who lived in the country. One hot August 
morning they went with him to the mill 
pond to get water lilies. The lilies grow in 
ponds where the water is not deep. 
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The children had never seen water lilies 
growing. They thought the broad flat lily 
pads floating on the surface of the water a 
very pretty sight, indeed. Here and there a 
pure white blossom appeared above the water, 
and seemed to look straight up to the sky. 

** Oh ! there's a rowboat ! '' cried Lyle. 

'' Give us a ride. Uncle Ned,'' said Edith. 
** Please do." 

** Will you, Uncle Ned, will you ? " said Lyle. 

'' Why, yes, I guess I will," said their uncle. 
** Jump in." 

The children scrambled into the boat, while 
he untied the rope which fastened it to a 
tree growing on the bank. What fun it was ! 
Soon they gathered their hands full of the 
pure white lilies, to take home. 

At first Lyle thought that the lilies merely 
floated on the surface. But when he tried to 
take one, he found that its long, slimy stem 
reached far down to the bottom where the 
roots were buried in the mud and sand. He 
found, too, that the long stems which looked 
so frail and tender were very strong. 

'' 0, look, Lyle ! " cried Edith, as she held 
up a portion of a stem she had broken off; 
'' I can look right through this stem just as 
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we did through the pieces of oat straw we 
played with this morning." 

''That's so/' said Lyle, breaking off a piece 
of the stem and examining it. '' But there is 
more than one opening. Why, Edith, the lily 




stem is made up of four little circular tubes 
bound together." 

And so they talked about the lilies, and 
asked their uncle if he would bring them 
again in the evening to gather more. 

''Not in the evening," said he. "The 
morning is the best time to get pond lilies, 
for their beautiful flowers close very early in 
the afternoon." 
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When the water lily is ready to close so 
that its seed may ripen, it bows its head and 
sinks beneath the water. There on the dark, 
muddy bottom it finishes its work. 

We sometimes hear that the sweet, spotless 
lily stands for purity. In the olden time 
people said that its heart was bright and gold- 
en, because it looked at the sun so steadily. 
They believed then, as we do now, that we 
grow like the people and things we love. 



germ perform' warnut Imp6r'tant 

gems sSleets' chestnut exSm'ine 

decked (t) sel'dom hick'Sry ffmil'iar 

tombs rea'son cot'ton oeciir'ring 

E'gypt en'tered cov'erings pyr'amids 

XLIX. SOMETHING ABOUT SEEDS. 
I. 

We have learned something of the wonder- 
ful things that are going on every day in the 
sky and in the waters on the surface of our 
earth. We have followed the drops of water 
on their travels. We have seen how they are 
changed from liquid to gas and solid, and 
back again to liquid. 
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Day after day these changes are going on 
in the brooks, rivers, lakes, and oceans. They 
are interesting and wonderful, but not more 
wonderful than other things that are occurring 
all around us. The sunshine and the air per- 
form wonders on the land as well as on the 
water. 

When you walk out on a bright summer 
day, you will see many kinds of plants. There 
are the flowers in the garden, the fruit trees 
in the orchard, the grasses and grains in the 
fields, the weeds by the roadside, the Avater 
plants of the streams and ponds, and the 
great trees in the forest. 

Did you ever think that all these came 
from seeds? Tiny seeds are put into the 
ground; the rain moistens them; the sun- 
beams warm them ; tender little plants break 
through the soil. By and by we see flowers, 
fields of grass and grain, and even trees, — all 
started from seeds. 

If you wish to know about seeds you must 
study them, as well as read about them. I 
suppose you are quite familiar with some 
seeds. You should be able to tell at sight 
peas, beans, oats, rye, wheat, and corn. Have 
you ever seen them growing? 
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In one end of a grain of corn you will find 
a sort of little eye; under it is the germ. 
It is only a small part of the whole grain, but 
it is the most important part. If you cut 
out the germ and plant what is left, you 
will never raise a stalk of corn. 

IL 

The germ is the part of the seed that shows 
the only sign of growth. If the germ is a 
living one, the seed will grow when it is 
properly planted and cared for. 

Would you like to see how seeds look when 
they begin to grow ? If so, fill a glass with 
water, and cover it with cotton or wool. 
On this, place a few beans and grains of corn, 
and set the glass in a window. In a few days 
you will find the seed sprouted. 

In a short time you will see tender little 
leaves in the air, and soft little roots in the 
water. No matter how you place the seeds, 
that is the way they grow. A plant never 
makes a mistake, but always sends the 
leaves up and the roots down. 

When you examine different kinds of seeds, 
you will find as many different coverings. 
All the grains, such as wheat and rye, have 
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very thin coverings. You can break the 
shell of an acorn or chestnut very easily. 
You know how hard a blow it takes to crack 
a walnut or hickory nut. 

But when you put even these hard nuts 
into the moist, warm soil, the germs begin to 
swell. At last they burst the coverings, and 
free themselves from their little prisons. 
Once out of the prison, the tender plant 
sends its leaves into the air above, while its 
roots go down into the soil. 

ni. 

As you know, the farmer stores his seed 
corn in the fall and plants it the next spring. 
He knows how important it is to have good 
seed, so he selects it with care. 

You may ask, **If the farmer were to keep 
the seed for years, would it still grow?'' A 
story which comes from a far-away land may 
help to answer this question. 

If you look on a map of Africa, you will 
tind a country called Egypt. The river Nile 
flows through it. The banks of the Nile are 
mostly low and its valley is flat. 

It seldom rains in Egypt, and yet the val- 
ley of the- Nile produces much wheat. The 
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reason is that the river overflows its banks 
every year. As the Avaters sweep out over 
the valley, they carry soft, rich mud and 
spread it all over the low lands. 




By and by the water goes down. The 
grain that was sow^n sprouts quickly, and 
soon the wide fields are covered with a car- 
pet of green. And thus w^heat has been 
raised along the Nile for thousands of years. 

Some of the old kings of Egypt built great 
tombs of stone, in which their bodies were 
placed at death. Some of these tombs are 
called pyramids. For a long time no one 
could find a way inside of the pyramids. 

But finally they were entered. The bodies 
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of the kings were found all decked in gems 
and gold. Seeds were found, too; they must 
have lain there thousands of years. 

It is said that some of these seeds were 
planted, and that they grew. So the germs 
must have been alive all the vears that the 
seeds lay in the tombs. 





REVIEW OF 
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these words: 
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rye 
try 
sky 
r/tyme 


kind 
time 
ti'ny 
tl'ggr 




E'gypt 
myths 
p^r'a mld§ 
r^yth'mle 


king 
rich 
tini'ld 

pit'y 


Y^re 


A^nScks 




lore 


pow'er 



L. RHYMES ABOUT SEEDS. 

As wonderful things are hidden away 
In the heart of a little brown seed, 

As ever were found in the fairy book 
In which we sometimes read. 

Over its pretty and shining coat 
We sprinkle the earth so brown ; 

The sunshine warms its lowly bed, 
And the rain comes dropping down. 
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Patter, patter, the soft, warm rain 

Knocks at the tiny door; 
And two little heads come peeping out, 

Like a story in fairy lore. 

A little plant has come to life ; 

Its work has just begun, — 
It brings the leaves, and flowers, and seeds, 

Before its work is done. 



Some little black things, shining and round. 
Were scattered lightly over the ground ; 
We covered them up and went our way, 
And came again on another day. 

Then each wee thing, by some strange power. 
Had brought for us, a rare, sweet flower. 
Kind thoughts and words we plant as seeds, — 
Some day they blossom into deeds. 





REVIEW OF SOUNDS. 
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fir \6beA siin'dew Ve'niis'g" 

vem§ drowned fly'trSp rgad' I Ijr 

hiill hinge net'work pSr'al Igl 

por6§ differ sS evete' tin di vid'gd 

lungg ^e'dar vie'tim n6t'-vemed 

LI. SOMETHING ABOUT LEAVES. 
I. 

How many different leaves can you name 
at sight ? Leaves differ so much in form that 
after a little study you can name quite a 
number at a glance. 

Hold up an oak or a maple leaf to the light. 
You will see veins running through it and 
forming a network. All such leaves are sa^id 
to be nelrveined. 

If you examine a blade of grass or of corn, 
you will find the veins running side by side. 
Every blade of grass or of corn has veins run- 
ning in that way, and such leaves are called 
parallelrveined. 

Now, if you were to take the covering off of 
a bean or an acorn, you could easily separate 
each into two nearly equal parts. Try it. 
All seeds like these are called two-hhed. 

If you take the hull off of a grain of corn 
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or of wheat, it does not readily separate into 
parts. All seeds like these are called undi- 
vided. 

Just here you should note a peculiar thing. 
The leaves of the oak and maple are net- 
veined, and their seeds are two-lobed; the 
leaves of corn and wheat are parallel'Veined, 
and the seeds are undivided. So, by looking 
at a leaf, you can often tell something about 
the seed that produced the plant. 

The under surface of a leaf has many 
little openings or pores in it. What are 
these pores for ? We breathe pure air through 
our lungs ; the plant breathes a gas in 
the air through its leaves. So leaves are 
a very important part of a plant ; when they 
die, the plant ceases to grow. 

n. 

The leaves of most trees are green during 
the summer, but they change in the autumn. 
What more glorious sight than a maple tree 
after a frost or t'vo ! In a single tree almost 
every shade of color may be seen, from the 
brightest green to the deepest red. 

The leaves of some trees do not change 
their color. The hemlock, the tir, the pine. 
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The leaves 




m^^ 



and the cedar are evergi^eens. The leaves of 

these trees are peculiar in shape. The leaves 

of the pine are needle-shaped. 
Leaves differ very much in size. 

of the palm tree are 

sometimes used for 

fans ; indeed, some palm 

leaves are much too large 

for fans,^ — they are often 

two or three feet across. 
Here is the picture of a 

plant called sundew. Its 

leaves are covered with 

hairs which secrete a 

sticky substance like 

dew. As soon as a fly alights on the leaf of 

the sundew, the hairs seize their victim and 

hold it until it is dead, 

Tlie pitcher plant has a 
peculiar leaf. In the young 
plant the lid of the pitcher 
is closed ; but with age the 
lid rises on a hinge, and 
.1,^^.^^ thus opens the pitcher. 

This cup or pitcher is 

full of sap. Flies and other insects often 

get into it and are drowned. Indeed, this 
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plant destroys these insects for the purpose 
of using them for food. 

There is a plant called Venus's flytrap. It 
is -well named, for any poor fly that lights 
upon its leaves is seized and devoured. 



pith rSmQve' bana'na Or'ggSn 
paZm €6m pare' M di'tions €al i for'ni a 
eight' f lum'ber eorn'stft/k differ enge 
nine'ty sgc'tion ggn'tleman Qir ^iim'f er enge 
6n'd6 g6n§, irirgrowing. 6x'6 gens, out-growing. 

LII. SOMETHING ABOUT STALKS AND TRUNKS. 



If you examine a twig from a maple tree, 
you will find a covering that you can easily 
remove. So it is with trunk and branches of 
our common forest trees, — all are covered 
with bark. 

Examine a stalk of wheat or rye. It is 
smooth, round, and strong for so slender a 
thing, but you find no bark on it. The com- 
mon grasses and grains have parallelrveined 
leaves, and their stalks are without bark. 

The leaves of the oak and maple are net- 
veined, and these trees are covered with bark. 
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In fact plants which bear nelrveined leaves 
have bark on them. So with the difference 
which we noted in the seeds, there appears 
also a difference in the leaves and stalks. 

Let us compare a cornstalk and the branch 
of some tree like the maple. The outside of 
the cornstalk is hard; its inside is a large, 
soft pith. In the branch there is first the 
bark, then the hard wood, and in the center 
a very small pith. 

The cornstalk grows by additions to its in- 
side. Sugar-cane, palm trees, and banana 
trees grow in this way ; they are called in- 
growing plants, or endogens. 

Did you ever examine a section of a maple 
log? Did you count the rings, or layers of 
wood ? Every year the growing tree forms a 
layer of wood just inside of the bark. All 
our common trees grow in this way ; they are 
called oulrgrowers, or exogens. 

Every year the growing. tree is writing its 
story. This story is not written in words, — it 
is in the rings of wood, one of which is added 
each year. When the tree is cut down you 
can read the story. You can tell how many 
years the tree lived, and how much it grew 
each year. 
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BIG TREES. 

Large and beautiful 
trees aiv found in many 
parts of the world. Tiieir 
roots ji;o down deej) in- 
to the eartli, and tlreir 
brani^invs rise h\p^\\ in the 
air. Great trees niusi 
have very strong r-oots 
and trunks to stand 
agaijist the fierce stojins 
that sweep o\er theuL 

The firs and cedars n 
Ore^ii;on and Washingttm 
are great trees. Their 
trunks an^ very tall timl 
straight The IuimIum- 
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made from them is carried on ships to many 
parts of the world. 

But it is in California that the largest trees 
are found. Some of the Big Trees which grow 
there are three hundred feet high and ninety 
feet in circumference. Through an opening 
at the foot of one of these a horse and wagon 
can be driven. 

A short time ago a gentleman in England 
gave a dinner to some of his friends. Twenty- 
seven people sat down at the table at the 
same time. The table was eighty-one feet in 
circumference, and was made of a cross-section 
of one tree. 

There is only one place in the world where 
the wood for such a table could be found, — 
that is in California. The gentleman had 
sent there for a section of one of the Big 
Trees, and from it he made his table. 



PRONOUNCING EXERCISE. 

Give the sound represented by 2/ in : 
y6s yet yard year yi&ld 

In the last syllables below, i represents the sound of y: 

tin'ion gen'itis 6 pln'ion pgctiriar 

on 'ion mll7i6n - c6m pan'ion . famll'iSr 
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masts plank raft'ers €Aris<'mas 

sailg gal^g shin'gks dai'ly 

LIII. THE TREES. 

What do we see in the lofty trees ? 

We see the ship which will cross the seas ; 
We see the masts to carry the sails ; 

We see the plank to weather the gales. 

What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 

We plant the houses for you and me ; 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floor ; 

We plant the shade before the door. 

A thousand things that we daily see 

Are brought to us from the waving tree ; 

A thousand things on land and sea 

Are planted by us when we plant the tree. 



Which is the best of all the trees ? 

Is it the oak, the king of the wood, 

That for a hundred years has stood ? 

Is it the tall and gloomy pine, 

With its million needles, sharp and fine ? 

Of all the trees in east or west, 
Qur Christmas tree is the very best. 
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charm Greek as'ter eSmbine' 

pinks glo'ry dr'ehid beaH'ty 

pear spi'der prim'rose dSlI'cious 

peach o'dOr triimp'et unpleas'ant 

dove per'fume vl'6l6t dan'dSlion 

LIV. SOMETHING ABOUT FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 

I. 

Plants produce stalks and leaves, flowers 
and fruits. How beautiful some of the flow- 
ers are ! How sweet and delicious are some 
of the fruits ! 

Flowers perform an important part in the 
life of all plants. Every plant and tree pro- 
duces some sort of blossom or flower. If the 
little flower bud is killed by frost, there will 
be no fruit that year. 

We love the apple blossoms for their sweet 
perfumes and beautiful colors. We love them, 
too, because they tell us of the ripe fruit that 
is to come. 

Pinks and roses charm the eye and please 
the smell. Such flowers combine bright colors 
and sweet perfumes ; and all such are favorites. 

Did you ever walk in an orchard when the 
trees were in blossom ? The trees look glorious 
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then. The peach and the pear, the cherry 
and the plum, — each has a beauty and a 
perfume of its own. 

There are wonderful differences in the 
shapes, sizes, colors, and perfumes of flowers. 
Some beautiful flowers have no odor, and 
others have an unpleasant one. The pink, 
the lilac, and the violet have given their 
names to colors. 

IL 

The names of some flowers tell us some- 
thing of their forms. The sunflower was 
^;;:-j thought to look like the 
sun. The bluebell has a 
blue, bell-shaped flower. 
The buttercup takes its 
name from its color and 
cup shape. There is a 
large family of flowers 
called asters; they are star-shaped. The 
word aster comes from a Greek word, and 
means a star. 

The trumpet flower is shaped like a trumpet. 
The orchid family is a large one. Its flow- 
ers are noted for their fine colors and peculiar 
shapes. Some orchids are shaped like a butter- 
fly, some like a spider, and others like a dove. 
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Then, too, flowers 
diflfer in their habits. 
Nearly all of them 
turn to the light as 
if they loved it ; but 
some of them close 
up when the sunlight 
is too bright. 

The tulips shut up 
at night as if they 
were going to sleep. The morning-glory tells 
a story, — it is glorious in the morning, but 
snugly curled up in the evening. 

The dandelion and daisy close at night, 
but the next morning they open as bright 
as ever. The modest little daisy tells us that 
it is the daifs eye, — at the first dawn of day 
it opens its eye. Dandelion means lion's tooth, 
— an odd name for so gentle a flower. 

The four-o'clock and the evening primrose 
do not like the rays of the sun, — they hide 
away during the day, but open about sunset. 

Mother Nature has scattered flowers up and 
down the earth. She has planted them on the 
mountains, in the valleys, on the prairies, in 
the forests. Wherever we go, we are greeted 
by their sweet odors and beautiful forms. 
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wSx tgst biinch'gs She'ba 

hMe choice buzz'ing knbwVedge 

fowls eourt tram'ple glit'tered 

weak wis'dom vbn'der exaet'ly 

fame art'ist eomplam' eom'pany 

LV. SOLOMON AND THE BEE. 

Long ago there lived in the East the great- 
est and wisest king in the world. It was be- 
lieved that no one could ask him a question 
which he could not answer. 

Wise men came from far and near, but they 
were never able to puzzle King Solomon. He 
knew all the trees and plants. He understood 
beasts, fowls, and creeping things almost as 
well as he did people. 

The fame of his knowledge spread into all 
lands. In the South, the great Queeji of Sheba 
heard of the wonderful wisdom of Solomon 
and said, ''I shall test his power for myself." 

She picked some clover blossoms from 
the field and bade a great artist make, in 
wax, flowers, and leaves exactly like them. 

She was much pleased when they were fin- 
ished, for she herself could see no difference 
between the ^two bunches. 
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She carried them to the king, and said, 
'* Choose, wise king, which are the real 
flowers." 

At first Solomon was puzzled, but soon he 
saw a bee buzzing at the window. 




''Ah,'' said he, ''here is one come to help 
me in my choice. Throw open the window 
for my friend." 

Then the Queen of Sheba bowed her head, 
and said, " You are indeed a wise king, but I 
begin to understand your wisdom. I thank 
you for this lesson." 

— Flora J. Cooke, in "Nature Myths and Stories.*' 
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SOLOMON AND THE ANTS. 

When the Queen of Sheba started back to 
her home, King Solomon and all his court 
went with her to the gates of the city. 

It was a glorious sight : the king and queen 
rode upon white horses ; the purple and scar- 
let coverings of their followers glittered with 
silver and gold. The king looked down and 
saw an ant hill in the path before them. 

**See yonder little people," he said. **Do 
you hear what they are saying as they run 
about so wildly? They say, ' Here comes the 
king men call wise and good and great. He 
will trample us under his cruel feet' '' 

*'They should be proud to die under the 
feet of such a king,'' said the queen. '*How 
dare they complain?" 

'' Not so, great queen," replied the king. 
He turned his horse aside, and all his fol- 
lowers did the same. When the great com- 
pany had passed there was the ant hill 
unharmed in the path. 

The queen said, *' Happy indeed must be 
your people, wise king. I shall remember 
the lesson. He only is noble and great who 
cares for the helpless and weak." 
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LVI. A HOUSE FLY'S STORY. 

I am a fly, — only a common little house 
fly. And yet I am quite as wonderful in my 
way as are the elephant and the lion. 

True, I am small ; but has any one told you 
of the wonders of my body? 
Do you know about my wings 
and my feet and my eyes ? 

My two wings are light and 
thin, but they are strong. I 
can spread them out and soar 
about like a bird. What would ^ ^- (^«^-^^^>- 
you not give if you could do the same ? 

You have a tongue with which you talk, 
and your voice comes from your throat. It is 
not so with us flies, — we sing with our wings. 

And then there are my feet. You can walk 
and run about very well on the floor. Did 
you ever try to walk on the ceiling or on a 
smooth wall? I can walk on either of them 
just as well as on the top of the table. 
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Foot of a Fly 
{Magnified) . 



My six feet are very peculiar. 
On each foot I have two claws, be- 
tween which are two pads. These 
pads are covered with short hairs 
that secrete a sticky fluid. 

My claws help me to hold to 
rough things, and my pads enable 
me to stick to smooth surfaces. Now you 
know why I can walk upside down with ease, 
even on a very smooth ceiling. 

Sometimes you try to catch me. You raise 
your hand behind me, but I am off before you 
can strike me. Would you like to know how 
it happens that I can get away so easily? 

You may think I have only two eyes like 
yours. But I have many 
eyes, though they do not 
move about like yours. 

Each of the eyes that 
you see in my head 
is made of many little 
eyes. Indeed, there are 
several hundred of them, 
though each is very small. 

These little eyes are so arranged that I can 
look above and around me. I can do this 
without moving my head, — so now you know 




Eye of a Fly (Magnified). 
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why I am up and away so quickly when you 
try to catch me. 

I have told you only a few things about our 
family, but enough, I hope, to show you that 
we are interesting, even if we are small. 



GOOD-BY TO A FLY. 

Baby Bye, here's a Fly, 

Let us watch him, you and I. 

How he crawls up the walls — 

Yet he never falls ! 
I believe, with those six legs 
You and I could walk on eggs. 

Spots of red dot his head ; 
Rainbows on his wings are spread ! 
That small speck is his neck ; 
See him nod and beck. 

Plies can see more than we — 
So how bright their eyes must be ! 
Little Fly, mind your eye, — 
Spiders are near by ! 

And a secret let me tell : 
Spiders will not treat you well. 
So I say, heed your way. 

Little Fly, good-day. -Theodore Tilton. 
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mgnd vase €rushed(t) has't^ 

vine grape rip'ened cSfklng 

gell iinsaid' bro'ken k6r'n61 

€om6 undone' tri'fllng pSt'alg 

LVII. QUESTIONS. 

Caii you put the spider's web back in place 
That once has been swept away ? 

Can you put the apple again on the bough 
Which fell at our feet to-day? 

Can you put the lily cup back on the stem, 

And cause it again to grow? 
Can you mend the butterfly's broken wing 

That you crushed with a hasty blow ? 

Can you put the bloom again on the grape, 
And the grape again on the vine ? 

Can you put the dewdrops back on the flowers, 
And make them sparkle and shine ? 

Can you put the petals back on the rose ? 

If you could, would it smell as sweet ? 
Can you put the flour in the husk 

And show me the ripened wheat ? 
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Can you put the kernel back in the nut, 
Or the broken egg in the shell ? 

Can you put the honey back in the comb, 
And cover with wax each cell ? 

Can you put the perfume back in the vase 

When once it has sped away ? 
Can you put the silk back on the corn. 

Or the down on the catkins gay? 

You think that my questions are trifling, dear,- 

Let me ask you another one : 
Can a hasty word be ever unsaid 

Or an unkind deed undone ? 



Hans hbn'Qr sm'tie ^u'rope 

Dan^g wnV^r un\ei\ed' Dgn'mark 
Dan'ish fbr'^i^ em ploy'ment Co pen ha'gen 
po'emg lan'guSg^ shge'mak er Qhi ea'go 

LVIII. HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

If you look on a map of Europe, you will 
find a small country called Denmark. The 
people who live in it are called Danes. 

The capital and largest city of Denmark is 
Copenhagen. In 1875 a great man died there. 
His name was Hans Christian Andersen. 
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He was born in a small city of Denmark. 
His father was a shoemaker. When Hans 
was nine years old his father died, and he was 
left a poor boy to make his way in the world. 

By and by his mother sent him to Copen- 
hagen. He knew no one there. At first he 
found employment as a singer. But in six 
months he lost his beautiful voice, so he must 
find something else to do. 

At last he found kind friends who were 
able and willing to help him. They were 
pleased with some poems that he had written, 
so they sent him to the university to study. 

Afterwards he traveled in foreign countries. 
He studied nature, and he studied people, both 
young and old. His writings show how famil- 
iar he was with many plants and animals. 

On his return to Denmark, he wrote charm- 
ing stories and books in the Danish language. 
Some of these stories were written for chil- 
dren. They were thought so true and beau- 
tiful that they have been told in other 
languages. Millions of children in all parts 
of the world still read them with delight. 

In one of the great parks of Chicago there 
is a fine statue of Andersen. It was placed 
there by his countrymen who live in America. 
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When it was unveiled, hundreds of school 
children marched in the park. They wished to 
see the statue, and do honor to him who had 
told them so many true and beautiful stories. 
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STORIES BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

streets peered pr6m'ised(t) chim'neys 
roofs pit'y dS scribe' frignd'ly 

scenes plen'ty view(vu) unchanged' 

LIX. WHAT THE MOON SAW. 
Introduction. 

I am a poor boy, and I live in one of the 
very narrow streets ; but I have plenty of 
light. My room is high up in the house, and 
there is a fine view from its window. 

During the first few days I lived in the 
great city, I felt very sad and lonely. In- 
stead of the woods and the green hills of 
the country, I had only black roofs and 
chimneys in view. And then I had not a 
single friend, nor one familiar face to greet 
me. 

One evening as I stood at the window, feel- 
ing very sad, I opened it and looked out. 
Oh, what joy filled my heart! I saw the 
round, friendly face of my best friend from 
home, — the face of the moon. 
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The dear old moon was quite unchanged. 
She looked as she used to do when she peered 
down upon me through the trees at my old 
home, I kissed my hand to her over and 
over, as her light shone far into my room. 
Then she promised me that every evening, 
when she came out, she would look in upon 
me for a few moments. 

It is a pity she can stay only such a short 
time when she comes to see me. On each visit, 
she tells me about one thing or another that 
she has seen on the night before, or on that 
same evening. 

'* Paint the scenes that I describe to you," 
said the moon, ''and you will soon have a 
pretty picture book.'' 

I have obeyed her, and have written what 
she told me on several evenings. She did not 
come to me every night ; sometimes a cloud 
hid her face from me. 



REVIEW OF SOUNDS. 

Compare the sounds represented by the vowels in these 
words: . 

poor moon dg rude 

room tooth mgve tru« 

roof spoon soup truths 

The sounds of oo, o, and u are equivalents. 
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maid beamed prin'ggss of'figgr 

bride wgd'ding splen'did u'nifSrm 

apart' up' right stiff 'ness Mp'piness 

liX. THE NEW DRESS. 
One of thb Moon^s Pictures. 

One evening the moon said, ''I have seen 
the soldier, who has just been made an officer, 
put on his new uniform for the first time. I 
have seen the young bride in her wedding 
dress, and the princess in her splendid robes. 

''But never have I seen such perfect de- 
light as that shown by a little girl this even- 
ing. She had just put on a new dress. It 
was blue, and she had a hat trimmed with 
pink. 

" There was a great calling out for a lamp. 
My rays shining through the windows of the 
room were not bright enough to show off the 
dress well, so more light was needed. 

"There stood the little maid, stiff and up- 
right as a doll. Her arms were stretched out 
straight by the stiffness of her dress, and her 
fingers were apart. What happiness beamed 
from her eyes ! Sweet smiles played over her 
face. 
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*' ' To-morrow you shall go out in your new 
clothes/ said her mother. 

''The little one looked up at her hat and 
down at her dress. Then she said with a 
bright smile, ' Oh, mother! what will the little 
dogs think when they see me in all these 
beautiful things?''' 



droll quilt ^n'gry spg'cially 

troop pr%6rs se'rioiis youn'ggst 

LXI. BREAD AND BUTTER. 
Another of the Moon's Pictures. 

''I love little ones," said the moon; *' spe- 
cially the very little ones ; they are so droll. 
Many times I peep into the room between 
the curtains, when they are not thinking of 
me. 

'' This evening I looked through a window 
before which the curtain was not drawn. I 
saw a whole troop of little ones, all of one 
family. Among them was a little sister only 
four years old, who had been taught to say 
'Our Father,' as well as the rest. 

''The mother sits by her bedside every 
night to hear her say her prayers. After she 
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has said them, the mother gives her a kiss, 
and stays by her till she is asleep. 

'' This evening the two older children wished 
to play. One of them hopped about the room 
on one foot, and the other stood on a chair, 
and said he was a living statue. The third 
and fourth were placing the clean clothes in 
the drawers, and the mother sat by the bed 
of the youngest. She told the others to be 
quiet, as their little sister was going to say 
her prayers. 

''I looked in over the lamp to the little 
girl's bed. There she lay under a white 
quilt, her little hands folded, and her face 
serious. Then she repeated the Lord's Prayer 
aloud. 

'' ' What is that you say to yourself ? ' asked 
her mother, when the little girl stopped for a 
moment in the middle of her prayer. ' When 
you say Give us this day our daily bread, you 
always add something which I can not hear ; 
you must tell me what it is.' 

''The little one lay still, and looked at 
her mother for a moment. ' What is it you 
say after Give us our daily bread? Tell 
me.' 

''* Don't be angry, dear mother,' said the 
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child, as she whispered in her ear, ' I only 
say, and plenty of hutter on it J* 

''The mother then kissed the dear little 
child, and told her to go to sleep/' 



inn stiimp climfted Bru'In 

ate eld'gst gSr'ret prop'erly 

LXII. THE BEAR THAT PLAYED SOLDIER. 
One of the Moon's Stories. 

''In the inn of a little town,'' said the 
moon, " sat a man who was going about the 
country with a bear. While he ate his supper 
the bear was left out in the yard. 

*'Poor Bruin ! He was tame and would do 
no one any harm, though he looked grim 
enough. 

''Up in the garret of the inn three little 
children were playing together by the light 
of my rays. The eldest might be six years 
old, the youngest was not more than two. 

'' Stump, stump, stump ! Something was 
coming up the stairs. Who could it be ? The 
door flew open. In walked Bruin — great, 
shaggy Bruin. He had grown tired of waitr 
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ing in the yard, and found his way up the 
stairs. I saw it all/' said the moon. 

'' The children were much frightened at the 
bear. Each of them crept into a corner, 
but he found them all and did not hurt 
them. 

'' * This must be a great dog,' they said, and 
began to stroke him. Then the bear lay down 
on the floor. The youngest boy climbed on 
his back, and hid his curly head in the beast's 
shaggy fur. 

'^ Presently the eldest boy took his drum 
and began to beat it. Then the bear rose up 
on his hind legs and began to dance. Oh, it 
was most charming to see! 

'' After that each boy took his gun. They 
gave the bear a gun, and he held it quite 
properly, too. 

'' Then they began to march. ' One, two ; 
one, two ; ' and around the garret they went. 

'' Suddenly some one came to the door. It 
was the children's mother. Poor woman, she 
was so frightened that she could not speak. 

'' The youngest boy smiled at her and cried 
out, ' See ! We are playing soldier ! ' Then 
the bear's master came running up the stairs, 
and took Bruin away." 
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SOUNDS REVIEWED. 



Compare the sounds represented by the vowels in these 
words : 

td5k st55d WQlf put 

foot wd5dg shQiiZd push 

look wd5l WQm'an eush't6n 

Which of these vowels represent the same sounds? 



roar dis'tle gxggpt' sniiff'bSx 

flush mgt'al SnVard war Vi5r (-yer) 

gazed gob'lin dSelare' prStend'ed 

firni'ly gut'ter dark'ngss ter'rible 

€lapped(t) mar'ket farewell' aequamt'ange 

LXIII. THE BRAVE TIN SOLDIER. 
I. 

There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers 
who lived in the same box. They were all 
brothers, for they had been made out of the 
same old tin spoon. 

They stood straight, as all soldiers should, 
and looked quite fine in their red and blue 
uniforms. 

Now, this box of soldiers was given to a 
little boy for a birthday present. The sol- 
diers were all exactly alike, except one. He 
had been made last, and as there was not 
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enough metal to finish him, he had only one 
leg. 

During the day the tin soldiers stood on a 
table along with other playthings. Among 
them was a pretty little paper castle, and the 
prettiest thing about it was a little lady who 
stood at its open door. 

This little lady was a dancer. She stretched 
out both her arms, and raised one of her legs 
so high that the tin soldier could not see it at 
all. He thought that she, like himself, had 
only one leg. 

''That is the wife for me,'' he thought. 
''Though she is grand and lives in a castle, 
still I must try to make her acquaintance." 

When evening came the other soldiers were 
all placed in the box, and the people of the 
house went to bed. Only the soldier with 
one leg and the dancer were left in their 
places. 

At last the clock struck twelve, when up 
sprang the lid of the snuffbox. Instead of 
snuff, there jumped from the box a little black 
goblin. 

"Tin soldier,'' said the goblin, "don't wish 
for what does not belong to you." 

But the soldier still gazed at the little 
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dancer, and pretended not to hear. '^Veiy 

well; wait till to-morrow then/' said the 

goblin. 

n. 

When the children came in the next morn- 
ing, they placed the tin soldier in the window. 
Just how it came about no one knows, but 
the window flew open, and out fell the soldier. 
Down he went, heels over head, from the third 
story window into the street. 

It was a terrible fall. The little boy ran 
downstairs at once to look for him, but he 
was not to be found. If he had called out, 
'' Here I am,'* all would have been right ; but 
he was too proud to cry out for help while he 
wore a uniform. 

Presently it began to rain. When the rain 
was over, two boys happened to pass by. 
One of them said, '' Look ! there is a tin sol- 
dier. He should have a boat to sail in.'' 

So they made a paper boat, and set the tin 
soldier in it. And away he went sailing 
down the gutter, while the two boys ran by 
the side of it and clapped their hands. 

By and by the boat shot under a low 
bridge. It was quite dark there, and the tin 
soldier thought, '* Where am I going now? 
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This is the work of the black goblin, I am 
sure. But if the littl^ lady were only here 
with me, I should not care for any darkness." 

The boat sailed on, and the little soldier 
held his gun firmly to his shoulder. At last 
he heard a great roar. It was the noise of 
the rushing water pouring into the great river. 

The boat rocked and whirled, and then be- 
gan to fill with water. Deeper and deeper it 
sank until the water closed over his head. 
As he went down the soldier thought of the 
little dancer, and the words of the song 
sounded in his ears, — 

'' Farewell warrior, ever brave. 
Drifting onward to thy grave.'' 

HI. 

The boat went to pieces. The soldier sank 
into the water, but before he reached the bot- 
tom of the river he was swallowed by a fish. 

How dark it was inside the fish ! Much 
darker than in the box with the other sol- 
diers. For a time the fish swam to and fro, 
and the tin soldier lay quite still. 

At last a flash of lightning seemed to pass 
through him, and it was light as day. A voice 
cried out, " I declare, here is the tin soldier! '^ 
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The fish had been caught, taken to the 
market and sold. It wa* taken to the kitchen 
and cut open by the cook. She picked up 
the soldier, and carried him into the room. 

The children were delighted to see a soldier 
who had traveled about inside a fish. They 
placed him on the table, and, strange to say, 
there he was in the very same room from the 
window of which he had fallen. 

There were the same children. The same 
playthings were standing on the table. There 
was the pretty castle with the gay little dancer 
at the door. 

The little boy was proud of his soldier with 
one leg. His uniform was old and worn, but 
still he stood straight and held his musket 
firmly, as all good soldiers do. Ever after, the 
boy took delight in telling the story of The 
Brave Tin Soldier to all his playmates. 



WORD BUILDING WITH S. 

Copy and pronounce the words formed by suffixing s to 
each word below, marking s to indicate the sound of z : 



blow 


boat 


foun'tain 


lamp 


haul 


throat 


crea'ture 


night 


feel 


shoot 


re'gion 


bas'ket 


seem 


strike 


strug'gle 


es cape' 
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PRONOUNCING REVIEW. 

Pronounce these words : 
d,nt &sk Ust chknqe 



path 
Mth 



grant task fast branch 

Give the sound represented by "a" in these words; this 
sound is called Short Italian a. 



WORDS SOMETIMES MISPRONOUNCED. 



mast 


chaff 


Em 'ma 




aft'Sr 


past 


can't 


An'na 




aifai'fa 


blast 


alas' 


ide'a 




bana'na 


grass 


a float' 


arg'na 




She'ba 


glass 


a stra^' 


bas'ket 




Af 'rl ca 


glanqe 


a larm' 


mas'tgr 




Am6r'lea 


danqe 


a roge' 


raft'gr 


ger 


Ara'bia 


mint 


hurraA' 


shil'ling 


I'tiine 


coins 


bak'er 


trou'sers 


tin 


luck'y 


fftlse 


huY'den 


worth 'less 


vin 


'5 gar 


br6ad 


tick'et 


wheth'er 


lot'ter y 


prize 


thrilkd 


be kef 


sus 


pi'cidus 



LXIV. THE SILVER SHILLING. 



There was once a shilling which came out 
of the mint with joy. " Hurrah ! " it said. 
'' Now I am going out into the wide world.'' 

And truly it did go out into the wide 
world. It met all sorts of people there. The 
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old people turned it about many times before 
letting it go, while the young folks soon let it 
roll away from them. 

At last it came into the purse of a gentle- 
man who was going into foreign lands. It 
lay there in the bottom of his purse, till he 
found it one day between his fingers. 

'' Why," cried he, ** here is a shilling from 
home ! Well, it must go on its travels with 
me now." And the shilling almost jumped, 
for joy when it was put back into the purse. 

There it lay with a number of foreign com- 
panions who were always coming and going, 
but the shilling from home was always put 
back. All this time it longed to look about 
the lands through which they were traveling. 

One day the purse was left open, and the 
shilling slipped out into the pock.et of the 
trousers. That evening the purse was taken 
out, but the shilling was left behind in the 
pocket. As the trousers were being carried 
into the hall, it fell out on the floor, unheard 
by any one. 

After a time it was found and placed with 
other coins. ''Well," said the shilling, ''this 
is pleasant; now I shall see the world, and 
learn of the people and their ways." 
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But the next moment some one said, '* Do 
you call that a shilling? No, indeed; it is 
not a coin of this country. It is false ! It is 
good for nothing ! " 

n. 

Now begins the story as it was told by the 
shilling himself. '' False ! Good for nothing ! '' 
said he. ''I knew better ; I knew that I was 
genuine and had the true ring. But still / 
was the one they called false and worthless. 

'' ' Then I must get rid of it in the dark,' 
said the man who had me. And thus he 
insulted me in broad daylight. 

'' How unhappy I was ! Of what use were 
my pure metal and real value, while I was 
thought to be worthless. In the eyes of the 
world, a man is sometimes not valued at his 
true worth ; so it is with coins. 

'' At length I was paid to a poor old woman 
for a hard day's work. But she could not get 
rid of me ; no one would take me. I was to 
the old woman a most unlucky shilling. 

*'*I must pass this shilling to some one,' 
said she. 'The rich baker shall have it; he 
can bear the loss better than I can. But, 
after all, it is not a right thing to do.' 

*' Ah ! thought I, how sorry I am to be a 
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burden to this poor woman. She offered me 
to the baker, but he knew the money of the 
country too well ; she could get no bread for 
me. 

'* It made me sad to be treated as a worth- 
less coin, and to be the cause of so much 
trouble to another. In my young days I had 
been sure of my own value, and even now I 
knew that I was a good coin. 

'' So the woman took me home with her and 
said, ' I will bore a hole through thee that 
every one may know that thou art a false and 
worthless thing; and yet why should I do 
that? Perhaps thou art a lucky shilling.'" 

m. 

" ' I know what I shall do,' said the woman ; 
' I will bore a hole in the shilling, put a string 
through it, and then give it to a girl to hang 
round her neck.' And so she did. 

'' The little girl hung me round her neck, 
and was so pleased that she kissed me. The 
next day the girl's mother took me between 
her fingers, and said, ' So you are a lucky 
shilling! Well, I mean to try you.' 

'' Then she cut the string, and laid me in 
vinegar until I was quite green. By and by 
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she filled up the hole, and rubbed me a little 
to brighten me up. In the evening she took 
me out to buy a lottery ticket. 

'* The ticket seller pressed me so hard that 
I thought I should crack ; but he took me, 
and gave the woman a ticket. I can't say 
whether or not the ticket drew a prize, but I 
do know that I was soon in trouble again. 

'^They said I was a bad shilling. As I 
was changed from hand to hand I was always 
abused. No one trusted me, but through it 
all I trusted myself. Surely it was a very 
dark time for me, but I never lost hope that 
all would be well. 

'' One day I was passed to a traveler from 
a foreign land. Strange to say, he was the 
same man who had brought me from my old 
home. 

'' The traveler looked at me with care. ' I 
took thee for a good coin,' said he; then a 
smile spread over his face. I have never 
seen such a smile on any other face. 

'' ' This is very odd, indeed,' said he. ' This 
is a true shilling from my own country, ^ome 
one has bored a hole through it, and no doubt 
people have called it false. I will take it 
back to my own home.^ 
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''Joy thrilled me when I heard this. I was 
wrapped in line, white paper, so that I might 
not mix with the other coins and be lost. 
Sometimes I was shown to people from my 
own country, and they were glad to see me. 

''At last I reached home. All my cares 
were at an end. True, there was a hole 
through me, as if I were false ; but suspicions 
are nothing when one is really true. One 
should ever act honestly, for all will be made 
right. That is my firm belief," said the 
shilling. 

tone hummed glid'ed great'6r 

qease viewed(vud) awake' sea'eoast 

Tdbks strlpped(t) rS plage' land 'mark 

eooed joy'ful unrest' forgot'^en 

LXV. LAST DREAM OF THE OLD OAK. 
I. 

In the forest, not far from the seacoast, stood 
an oak tree. It was just three hundred and 
sixty-five years old. That seems a long time 
to us, but to the tree it was the same as three 
hundred and sixty-five days might be to us. 

We wake by day and sleep by night, and 
then we have our dreams. Not so with the 
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tree; it must keep awake through three sea- 
sons of the year, and not sleep till winter 
comes. Winter is its time for rest, — its night 







after the long day of spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

On many a warm summer day the insects 
had fluttered about the old oak. Some of 
these, as you may know, live only for a day ; 
but for that one day they were very gay and 
happy. 

When one of these little creatures rested 
for a moment on his green leaves, the tree 
would sometimes say, ''Poor little creature! 
Your whole life is but for a day. How sad 
you must be.'' 
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''Sad! What do you mean?'' the little 
creature would reply. '' Everything around 
me is so bright, and warm, and beautiful that 
it makes me joyous." 

" But only for one day, and then all is 
ended. - How sad to know that all mast be 
over so soon ! " 

''AH over,'' said the fly. "What is the 
meaning of ' all over ' ? Are you not ' all 
over,' too? " 

" No, indeed ; I have lived for thousands of 
your days, and it is likely I shall live for 
thousands of days more. My day is three 
whole seasons long, and each season is so 
long that you can hardly count its days." 

" Then I don't know what you mean. You 
may live thousands of my days, but I have 
thousands of moments in which I can be 
merry and happy. Does all the beauty of 
the world cease when you die? " 

"No," said the tree; "surely it will last 
for a much longer time than I can even think 
of." 

"Well, then," said the little fly, "we have 
the same time to live, only we do not count it 
in the same way." 
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n. 



The little fly spread its wings- Pull of joy 
it danced and floated in the air all the day. 
When the sun sank low, it felt tired of all its 
joy and happiness- Then it glided slowly 
down, folded its tiny wings, and went to sleep 
on a waving blade of grass. The fly was dead. 

" Poor little fly ! " said the oak. '' What a 
very short life ! " And so on every summer 
day the flies danced for joy, and the old oak 
waved its branches and shook its green 
leaves. 

All through its morning of spring, its noon 
of summer, and its evening of autumn, the 
oak was awake. At last its time of rest, its 
night, drew near, — winter was coming. 

The winds were singing to the oak, '' Good 
night, good night ! Go to sleep, go to sleep ! 
It is your three hundred and sixty-fifth night ; 
sleep sweetly ; the clouds will spread a warm 
blanket of snow over your feet. Sweet sleep 
to you, and pleasant dreams ! " 

And there stood the oak, stripped of all its 
leaves. It was left to rest through all the 
winter, and to dream many dreams of what 
had happened in its life. 
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Once the great tree had been small, — an 
acorn had been its cradle. But now it was 
the largest and strongest tree in all the coun- 
try round. Its top was far above all tlie other 
trees. Out at sea the sailors could see it, 
and often they looked eagerly for it. 

In the spring the robins had sung their 
gayest songs to the oak, and in the summer 
the wild pigeons had cooed in its branches ; 
but now it was winter and only crows and 
rooks came by turns and told of their troubles. 
They talked of the sad times coming, and how 
hard it was to get food in winter. 

III. 

About Christmas time the oak dreamed a 
dream. In his dream he heard the Christmas 
bells ringing from all the churches round, and 
yet it seemed to be a beautiful summer's day. 
The sunbeams played among his leaves. Gay 
butterflies sported among the flowers that 
bloomed at his feet. 

All that had happened to the tree during 
all the years of his life seemed to pass before 
him. He thrilled with joy as he viewed again 
many scenes of happiness. But through it 
all there was a feeling of unrest because he 
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was alone. He longed to have all his friends 
of the forest again. 

At length his longing was satisfied. Up 
came the tops of all the trees beneath him. 
The oak saw them all rising higher and higher. 
Insects hummed and birds sang. The air was 
filled with sounds of song and gladness. 

" But where is the little bluebell that grows 
by the brook ? '' asked the oak. " And where 
are the daisies?'' You see the oak wanted 
to have them all with him. 

''Here we are; we are here!" sounded in 
voice and song. 

* Why, this is beautiful, too beautiful to be 
believed," said the oak, in a joyful tone. ''I 
have them all here, both great and small. 
Not one has been forgotten. Can you imagine 
greater happiness? " 

Such was the dream of the old oak. While 
he dreamed, a great storm came rushing over 
land and sea. Great waves dashed upon the 
shore. The storm seized the branches of the 
oak. His roots were torn from the ground, 
and with a mighty roar his trunk was dashed 
to earth, never to rise again. 

When the sun rose on Christmas morning, 
the storm had ceased. The sea became calm. 
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On board a great ship that had passed through 
the storm, all the flags were hung out as signs 
of joy. 

'' The tree is down ! The old oak, our land- 
mark on the coast!'' cried the sailors, ''It 
must have fallen in the storm last night 
Who can replace it? Alas! No one." 

— Adapted from Hans Chbistian Andbrsbn. 



PHONETIC REVIEW. 




Compare the sounds represented by H and 6 in these words : 


ntit mtist s6n some 


dove 


btit ptimp d6ne eome 


love 


Pronounce these words, giving 6 the sound of ft : 




d6th d6z'en M6n'd% 


iT'on 


sponge hon'ey c6m'pass 


efts'tom 


otii'gr m6n'ey won'dgr 


b6t't6m 


moth'gr amdng' noth'Ing 


par'rot 


broth'er ibove' m6n'key 


wlg'dom 



spikes star'ry an'gels fore'^ead 

whenge pgarl'y cher'ubs €6r'n6red 



LXVI. THE BABY. 



Where did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 
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Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle and 

spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 




Where did you get that little tear ? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and 

high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white 

rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 
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Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get this pearly ear ? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those arms and hands ? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs' wings. 

How did they all just come to be you ? 
Grod thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us, you dear ? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 

From "At the Back of the North Wind," 
By Georoe MacDonald. 



hue crown laugh 'ing gold'en-rod 

clad siin'ny glit'tSr fa^r'yland 

LXVII. GOLDEN-ROD. 

Tell me, sunny golden-rod, 

Growing everywhere. 
Did fairies come from fairyland 

And make the dress you wear? 
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Did you get from mines of gold 
Your bright and shining 
hue? 
Or did the baby stars some 
night 
Fall down and cover you ? 

Or did the angels wave their 
wings 
And drop their glitter down 
Upon you, laughing golden- 
rod, 
Your nodding head to 
crown ? 

Or are you clad in sunshine 
Caught from summer's 
brightest day. 

To give again in happy smiles 
To all who pass your way ? 

I love you, laughing golden- 
rod, 
And I will try, like you, 

To fill each day with deeds 
of cheer; 

Be loving, kind, and true. 

— MbS. F. J. LOYBJOT. 
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LXVIII. SPRING IS COMING. 

I am coming, little maiden ! 
With the pleasant sunshine laden, 
With the honey for the bee, 
With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the leaf — 
Till I come the time is brief. 

I am coming, I am coming ! 
Hark ! the little bee is humming ; 
See ! the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats are on the w inir, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 

See ! the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willow^s over ; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Starlike primroses are seen ; 
And, their clustering leaves below^ 
White and purple violets blow. 

Hark ! the new-born lambs are bleating, 

And the cawing rooks are meeting 

In the elms — a noisy crowd ! 

All the birds are singing loud ; 

And the first white butterfly. 

In the sunshine dances by. _m^ry howitt. 
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arlg fleet trgm'ble out'line 

speak fists quak'ing biri6^^;s 

bliss ea'ger ter'r5r§ pa'tiently 

LXIX. THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER. 

The captain's daughter, little Jane, 

Stands gazing at the sea ; — 
The tumbling waves are wild and white, 

But not more white than she. 

What is it ails the pretty child. 

That she should tremble so ? 
Ah ! she has heard through all the night 

The driving wind and snow, — 

Has heard the great fists of the storm 

Beating against the door ; 
Has heard, across the quaking sand, 

The billows race and roar. 

And, while she lay iq^on her bed. 

She heard her mother pray, 
'' Spare him we love, good Lord," she said, 

'' Nor take his life away.'' 

The sun comes up, and little Jane 
Sees the white waves grow red ; 

The storm is past, the day is come, — 
But is her father dead ? 
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The tears drop slowly from her eyes, 

*' God grant it may not be," 
There comes in sight a moving speck, 

Par out upon the sea. 

She sees, all black against the sun, 

The outline of a sail, 
Another, yes, a dozen come 

Swift flying on the gale. 

It is, it is her father's boat I 

And all the fishing fleet ! 
Her eyes are dry, her dancing heart 

Is lighter than her feet. 

She runs to bring her mother word, 

Then patiently she stands, 
With shining eyes and flying hair, 

With eager waving hands, 

Waiting until her father comes ; 

His welcome and his kiss. 
After the terrors of the night, 

Fill all her heart with bliss. 

— Mary E. Anderson. 



FOR STUDY. 



How many lines in each stanza of this poem ? 
Tell what pictures you see in reading it. 
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LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

meant bmld'ing meas'ured ear'penter 
scale din'ing dSgid'ed represent' 

par'lOr S rased '(t) eom plet'ed in'di ea ted 

LXX. PLANS AND MAPS. 



** Where have you been, girls? " asked Prank. 

" We have been down in the orchard build- 
ing/' said Alice. 

'' What were you building? '' 

' ' We were building a playhouse. We worked 
ever so hard to bring stones from the brook, 
for we meant to build a high wall; but the 
stones are too round to make a good wall.'' 

'' Then," said Frank, " why not give up 
making a high wall, and just mark off the 
rooms of your house something like a car- 
penter's plan? " 

The girls looked at each other for a moment, 
and then Kate said, " We don't know what 
you mean. What is a carpenter's plan?" 

'' A carpenter," said Frank, " would not 
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know how to build a house without first hav- 
ing a plan drawn to show him just how each 
floor would look when finished. A plan of 
the house is a picture of the floors as they 
would look from above- That is what our 
teacher told us when she showed us how to 
make a plan of our schoolroom. We thought 
we could not do it, but we soon learned how." 

'* Oh, Frank, come down to the orchard and 
help us build our playhouse,'' said Alice. 

'^ All right," said Frank, " Fll be your car- 
penter, but it is too late to start to build a 
house to-day ; besides, we have no plan. Let 
us go into the house and make a plan, and 
then build a house like it in the morning." 

So into the house they went, happy as 
could be. All gathered around the table, and 
Frank took a piece of white paper and a 

pencil. 

n. 

''Now," said Frank, ''how many rooms do 
you want in the house? " 

" I think we should have five," said Alice, — 
" A kitchen, a dining room, a parlor, and two 
bedrooms." 

"And a hall," added Kate, "I want a 
good large hall in my house." 
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'' There is plenty of room under the sweet 
apple tree, so we will make a large play- 
house/' said Frank. *' Let us make the floor 
three yards square, — that is nine feet long 
and nine feet wide." 

'' How can you make it nine feet square 
on that little paper?" asked Alice. 

** We cannot do that, but we can make our 
plan on a smaller scale. I mean to make this 
one on the scale of one inch for a yard ; that 
is, instead of three yards long, we will make 
it three inches long. Everything in a plan 
must be on the same scale, but an inch may 
be taken to represent a foot or a yard, a mile 
or a thousand miles." 

So Frank measured with his ruler a line 
three inches long ; he then drew the two sides 
and the two ends of the floor. When this 
was finished, he drew a straight line one and 
one-quarter inches from the right side of the 
floor, and another the same distance from the 
left side, thus leaving a space one-half an 
inch wide for the hall. 

" Now," said he, ** we must have a door 
at each end of the hall; besides, each large 
room must have a door opening into the 
hall." So he erased a part of the line at 
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each end of the hall, and wrote D in each 
open place. As he did so, he said, ''D stands 
for ' door,' and W for * window/ '' 

The girls decided that the kitchen and 
dining room should be on the right side of 
the hall. Frank divided that space into two 
equal parts. Then he wrote the names of the 
rooms, and indicated the doors and windows. 
The parlor and bedrooms were placed on 
the other side of the hall. When completed, 
Frank's plan looked like this r 



w 



J^L. 



Bed 



4 D H 
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LXXI. MORE ABOUT PLANS AND PICTURES. 

I. 

Quite early the next morning the children 
formed a very happy group in the orchard. 
Down under the sweet apple tree, work on 
the new house was begun. 

It was not always easy to get the round 
stones to lie just where they were wanted. 
Little Kate found it quite a task to get the 
lines straight, but Frank, who was the master 
builder, was very particular that the house 
should be made just like the plan. 

All worked hard, and the house was almost 
complete when Frank heard some one calling 
his name. Looking toward the gate, he saw 
Wilbur Carson running down the path ; at 
some distance behind him came his Uncle 
John. Now, the children all knew '' Uncle 
John,'' and were very fond of his stories. 

*'We were out for a walk, so I brought 
my uncle over to see you," said Wilbur. 

*' We are glad of that," said Frank. *' When 
did you get back. Uncle John? " 
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*'Only yesterday/' answered Wilbur's uncle. 
**Why, what is this?" he asked, walking 
over to the playhouse and picking up the 
paper on which Frank's plan was drawn. 

'*The girls were making a playhouse, so I 
drew a plan for them," said Frank. **You 
see we learned to draw plans at our school 
last week." 

'*That is a very good plan, my boy. Do 
you think you could make as good a one of 
this town, or of the state in which we live? " 

*' Uncle John," said Kate, '*can you draw a 
plan as large as a whole state? " 

''You must not forget, Kate, that we can 
use a different scale," said her brother. 

II. 

'* Very often I visit strange cities and coun- 
tries," continued Uncle John. ''Whenever I 
do so, I buy maps of them ; then I have no 
difficulty in finding my way. In a village, 
where there are only a few houses, one can 
usually find his way without much trouble ; 
but in a city, where there are very many 
houses, we need the help of a map. 

" In the map of a country the broken coast 
line is represented by a waved line. Then a 
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good map must indicate wliere tlie mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and cities are to be found. 

'* Come to think of it, I have a small map 
of our country in my pocket. Would you like 
to see it? '' He then took from his pocket a 
map of the United States, and spread it out 
so that the children could examine it. 

** Uncle John,'' said Alice, " there must be 
a difference between a map and a picture? '' 

'' Yes, there is a difference ; can't you tell 
me what that difference is? " 

Alice thought awhile and then said, '' I can't 
tell the difference, but I am sure that the plan of 
our house would not look like its photograph." 

''The difference between a picture and a 
plan or map is this: a picture shows the 
thing as we see it before us ; while the plan 
or map is an outline of what would appear to 
us if we were to look down on it," said Frank. 

''That is right," said Uncle John. "Now 
if you think you can spare the time from your 
building, we will all walk down to the wharf, 
where the Maxwell is at anchor." 

"Oh, that will be fun!" they all cried. 
Soon they were on their way to the wharf, 
where Uncle John had promised that they 
should go aboard the great ship with him. 
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LXXII. ABOARD THE MAXWELL. 

The Maxwell is a large trading vessel. She 
carries cotton, wheat, and other products of 




our country to foreign lands, and brings back 
from them coffee, tea, silks, and many other 
kinds of goods. 

It is always a happy day for Wilbur when 
the Maxwell steams into the harbor. Very 
early in the morning he maybe seen stand- 
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ing on the wharf watching for the first sight 
of the vessel which is bringing his uncle home 
again. 

He tells interesting stories about the far- 
away lands, and the people who live there. 
Wilbur says, "The best thing about all of 
Uncle John's stories is that they are true, — 
not made-up tales of a make-believe land and 
people.'' 

The morning the children went aboard with 
Uncle John, he showed them through the ves- 
sel. At last Wilbur asked, " How do you 
know the way back, uncle? How can you 
tell in which direction you are going when 
you are out of sight of land ? " 

'' Why, we look at our compass," said Uncle 
John. ''That tells us our direction." From 
the puzzled look in the children's faces he 
saw that they did not understand what a 
compass is. So he took from his pocket a 
curious little box, handed it to Wilbur, and 
said, ''What do you think that is?" 

Wilbur took the little box in his hand and 
examined it. "I do not know what it is," 
he answered. "It looks somewhat like a 
watch, but it is not a watch." 

" No, it is not a watch," said Uncle John- 
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'*It is a compass. 

Every ship has its 

compass; without 

it there would be 

danger many times. 

When you say that 

the sun rises in the 

east and sets in the 

west, and that if 

you stand with your right side to the east, 

your face will be to the north and your back 

to the south, that is right. But sailors must 

know direction at night when there is no sun 

to guide them.'' 

*' I have read that sailors are sometimes 
guided by the north star at night," said 
Frank. 

''Yes; when the sky is clear they do find 
the north star a help in keeping to their 
course; but you see if the night is cloudy, 
they have still to know the direction in which 
to go. It is then that the compass is of 
greatest use.'' 

When they looked at the compass, they saw 
a needle swinging on the top of a pin. Uncle 
John explained to them that when the needle 
is at rest, it points toward the north. When 
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a sailor knows which is north, he can easily 
find the other chief points of the compass, 
— south, east, and west. 

Northeast is the point just half way between 
the north and the east. Now you can tell 
where to find the northwest, southeast, and 
southwest. 

Not only sailors, but every one must have 
a knowledge of direction ; this knowledge is 
needed on land as well as on the sea. Many 
persons carry pocket compasses when they 
go far away into the woods or mountains. 

*^Here,'' said Uncle John, *'is an atlas. It 
contains maps of all the countries in the 
world. All these maps are so drawn that 
toward the top is north ; toward the right 
side is east ; toward the bottom is south ; and 
toward the left side is west." 

" That is just like the maps in my geogra- 
phy,'' said Frank. 

'' Yes,'' said Uncle John, ** maps are usually 
drawn in that way. What have you learned 
in your geography, Frank? " 

'' I have learned a great many things that 
I did not know before. My geography tells 
us about the great oceans, and the animals 
that live in their waters and on the land." 
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**Have you learned about the diflferent peo- 
ple on the earth ? " 

*' Oh, yes/' said Frank, **we have learned 
the names of the different countries and the 
people who live in them. I like to study 
geogmphy. When I am a man I mean to 
travel in my own country, and see for myself 
the great cities, the high mountains, and the 
broad prairies." 
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LXXIII. TEA AND TEACUPS. 

It was a beautiful, sunny morning, — just 
the kind of a day for a party out on the lawn. 
It was Floy's birthday, too, and inaniina had 
said that she might ask seven little girls to 
spend the afternoon with her and take tea. 
The tea table was to be set in the shade of 
the big maple tree. 

''Seven other girls!'' cried Floy. ''There 
will be eight of us in all, and I am eight years 
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old! '' ;Then the happy little girl danced off 
to tell ller friends about it. 

That afternoon they came, bright and early, 
— each of the seven with a doll in her arms 
and a sunny smile on her face; for what 
would a tea party be without dolls and smiles? 
But about the middle of the afternoon the 
dolls were thrown down unnoticed, and the 
smiling faces grew sober. The sun had hid 
his face behind a cloud, and the great drops 
began to patter down. 

'* It is just too bad to have my party spoiled 
like this," cried Floy, and all the other little 
girls seemed to be of the same opinion. 

'' Why, yes, it would be too bad to let such 
a little thing as the summer rain spoil it,'' said 
grandma, who had overheard the little girUs 
remark. '' But you don't mean to let it, do 
you?" 

" Oh, Grandma," Floy answered, ''how can 
it help spoiling our party?" ''We can't 
have our tea out of doors," said* Nellie, who 
wanted to help her little friend to show 
grandma that the party really was spoiled. 

"That is so," said grandma, "but the 
table will look very pretty set in the dining 
room, and the tea will tast^ just as well there, 
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out of the pretty china cups, as it would out 
under the maple tree. We can't always have 
all we want, dear, but we can always find 
something good in what we do have, if only 
we look for it." 

Grandma took up her paper again, and Floy 




brought out the pretty pink cup and saucer 
that papa had given her for her last birthday 
present. 

" Aunt Mary has ever so many lovely china 
cups,'' said AMce Gray. '' Some of them she 
does not use very often, and she will not let 
me touch them for fear I shall break them. 
They were made in a country far away across 
the sea." 
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** I wish I knew what country it is/^ said 
May. ** I would like to see the man who 
made them/' said another girl. 

Then grandma, who had a way of hearing 
what was said though she seemed to be read- 
ing, looked up from her paper and said : *' It 
takes more than one man to make a teacup. 
Would you like to hear about the country in 
which they are made, and the men who first 
made them? " 

Of course the girls were ready for a story, 
and were soon seated near grandma's chair 
listening eagerly, quite forgetful of the rain. 
You see it is not the weather that spoils our 
days so much as it is ourselves. 

GRANDMA'S STORY. 

*' In a country far over the sea there lives a 
very strange people. This country is China. 
If you and I were to go there, we should see 
many strange and curious sights. 

''We should see the men dressed in loose 
robes with flowing sleeves, and hair hanging 
down their backs in long, straight braids. 
They wear clumsy wooden shoes which turn 
up at the toes. They speak a peculiar lan- 
guage, which is difficult for a stranger to learn. 
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^* There you would see ladies who must 
hobble about in tiny shoes not much larger 
than a three-year-old child should wear. It is 
a custom in this strange land to bind the feet 
of the girl babies so tightly that they never 
grow as large as they should. It is thought 
that small feet are more beautiful for ladies. 




'' Passing through this country, you would 
see many fields in which grows a shrub, deep 
green in color, which the Chinese tend with 
great care. It has little white blossoms 
and — " 

'* Oh, I know what it is ! " interrupted Floy. 
"It is the tea plant. My teacher said that 
much of the tea we use comes from China." 
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'' Yes/' said grandma, *'you are right; but 
the leaves of the tea plant when growing look 
very different from those that come to us 
from the store. 

**When it is the season for gathering the 
tea, the leaves are stripped off and dried in 
large pans. After the leaves have been well 
dried, they are packed in boxes and sent to 
our own and other countries. 

'' There was a time when the Chinese were 
the only people who knew how to make china, 
and they were very careful not to let any one 
else find out how they did it. Many people 
from other lands tried hard to learn the secret, 
but for many years they failed. 

" In one town in China a great many pot- 
ters lived. The great pottery furnaces burned 
night and day, and boat loads of beautiful 
china ware were sent away to other cities 
and to foreign lands. 

'*But so afraid were these potters that some 
one would find out their secret, that they 
refused to let any stranger stay in the city 
over night. 

'' The people who tried to imitate these cup 
makers knew that they should use clay to 
make the china. Though they bought the 
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very same kind of clay bricks that the Chinese 
used, they could not make the cups. 

'' Then the Chinese potters laughed and felt 
quite sure that no one would ever find how to 
make pretty cups 
like those they 
had their tea 
served in, and 
which they sold 
in such numbers 
to other coun- 
tries. 

''But now the 
secret is out. In 
many countries 
all sorts of jugs, vases, cups, and saucers are 
made. 

''It would be very interesting to watch the 
potter take a bit of the clay and place it on a 
table which is turned round and round. He 
shapes the clay with his hands and makes it 
into any desired form. Afterwards the ware is 
put in a furnace and baked until it is very hard. 

" And so you see, my girls,'' continued 
grandma, " it takes more than one man to 
make the teacup that you handle so often and 
with so little thought." 
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LXXIV. SOME MOUNTAINS. 

The sides of most mountains have trees 
growing on them. But on very high moun- 
tains there is a line above which trees do not 
grow, — tliis is called the '' timber line." 

Above the timber line ice and snow are 
found nearly all the year. While trees do 
not grow there, flowers seem to flourish. In 
the middle of the summer, you are quite sure 
to find many beautiful flowers away above the 
timber line. 

Did you ever hear of Pikes Peak? If you 
look on a map of Colorado, you will find it. 
It belongs to the Rocky Mountains, a great 
range that extends from north to south across 
our country. 

The top of Pikes Peak is more than four- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
It is not the highest mountain in. the United 
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States, but it is visited by more people than 
any other very high mountain. 

Every summer thousands of travelers visit 
the summit of Pikes Peak. How do you 
suppose they get to the 
toj* of so liigli a moun- 
tain ? 
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A few walk up ; some go on horseback, but 
most of them go up on the railroad. 

This railroad starts near the foot of the 
Peak, and is about nine miles long. In going 
that distance it climbs what is equal to a 
height of nearly a mile and a half. 

Just think of a railroad that carries you 
up sixteen feet for every hundred you travel ! 
That is what the cogwheel railroad on Pikes 
Peak does, and a trip on it is a most interest- 
ing one. 
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On a clear day, the view from the summit 
of the Peak is grand and impressive. On 
three sides, to the north, south, and west, 
stretch the great peaks and ranges of the 
Rocky Mountain system. 

Looking to the east, you see a great plain. 
Scattered over it there are cities and towns. 




This broad plain extends over eastern Colo- 
rado, and for hundreds of miles across the 
states of Kansas and Nebraska. 

In some countries there are mountain peaks 
called volcanoes. The summit of a volcano is 
shaped like a great bowl, and is called a cra- 
ter. Active volcanoes send forth clouds of 
smoke and ashes, and streams of lava. 
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Sometimes lava, which is melted rock, 
breaks out of the crater and does great dam- 
age in all the surrounding country. It runs 
down the side of the volcano and covers up 
farms, houses, and even towns and cities. 
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LXXV. HOW A CITY WAS BURIED. 

Once there was a fair city near where 
Mount Vesuvius stands. So beautiful was 
this city that people traveled from all over 
the world to see it. When they returned to 
their homes, they told of its lovely gardens 
and parks, its baths, and its fountains. 

At the end of every street a sparkling foun- 
tain played, while the people sat on the marble 
seats and enjoyed the view of the deep blue 
sea. Eich people were there, dressed in their 
gayest dresses and attended by their slaves. 

Very often tables were spread in the parks, 
and loaded with fruit and jflowers. In this 
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sunny land it was the custom of the people 
to eat out of doors whenever they could. 

Many of the houses were large and costly. 
Every one had its garden where rich fruits 




and lovely trees arul 
jflowers grew. Spar- 
kling fountains leaped and danced in the sun, 
cooling the air and pleasing the ear with the 
music of their rippling waters. 

The walls of many of the houses were 
adorned with pictures, painted by the great 
artists of the day. The large pillars were 
trimmed with wreaths of flowers. 

Very often the masters of these fine houses 
gave feasts to their friends. But while din- 
ing, the guests did not sit at tables as is our 
custom ; they sat or lay down among soft, 
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rich cushions which covered the benches and 
floors. 

And so these rich and pleasure-loving peo- 
ple went on from day to day, feasting and 
dancing and singing. They were proud of 
their fair city and their beautiful homes. 

But one day the sky grew suddenly black 
as night. The air was filled with dust and 
smoke and ashes. Then the frightened people 
tried to escape from the city, but thousands 
met death in the houses and on the streets. 

The earth had cracked open. Clouds of 
ashes fell on the country for miles around. 
Bright flashes like lightning darted from the 
mountain top. The sea seemed to roll back 
from the shore. The earth shook, so that tall 
buildings were thrown to the ground, crushing 
many people beneath them. 

Then with a roaring sound, fearful to hear, 
great rocks were hurled into the sky. Streams 
of lava poured forth. The beautiful city was 
soon buried beneath ashes and cinders. 

By and by some of the people who escaped 
came back; but never again did they see 
beautiful Pompeii. It was buried deep on 
the day Mount Vesuvius arose and poured 
out streams of lava that ran down to the sea. 
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Nearly seventeen hundred years went by. 
Other cities were built, and other people lived 
near where Pompeii once stood. The buried 
city seemed almost forgotten. 

But one day some curious people who had 
read of it began to dig down on the spot 
where it had stood. They found it with its 
buildings in ruins. They found many things 
in the streets and houses just as they were 
on the terrible day that saw Pompeii buried. 

Many times since that day Vesuvius has 
sent out clouds of ashes and streams of lava. 
Thousands of other people living near its foot 
have lost their lives. Even now no one can 
tell the day or the hour when its terrible fires 
may break forth again. 



WORD REVIEW. 

In these words the syllable ticm is pronounced like shiin: 

ac'tidn s6c'ti6n c5nd!'ti6n 

na'tidn 6xQ6p'ti6n pr6t6e'ti6n 

sta'tion ad dl'tion 6x pS dl'tion 

por'tion attgn'tidn dgclara'tion 

no'tion dirge' ti6n $vap6ra'tidn 

mSn'tion tntSn'tidn In tr6 dCic'tidn 

In these words qi in last syllables represents the sound of 
sh, and §i the sound of zh : 

prg'qioiis stis pl'^ioiis dSlI'Qiotls 

c6n f u '§i6n dS Ql'§idn 6c ca'gidn 
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LXXVI. HOW A CITY WAS BUILT. 

I am sure that every one who reads this 
book has heard of Russia; it is the largest 
and most populous country in Europe. In 
this great country there is a wonderful city of 
which I wish to tell you. 

Two hundred years ago Peter the Great 
ruled the people of Russia. At that time 
they had no large seaport on the northwest 
coast. Peter said, '' We must build a capital 
such as the world has never known, and we 
must build it on our northwest coasf 

The people were astonished. They ex- 
claimed, *' We have no northwest seacoast!'' 

''Build one, then,'' said Peter the Great in 
his stern way. The people knew that it must 
be done, for Peter the Great never set his 
mind on anything which he did not accom- 
plish, no matter what it cost. 
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Nearly all of northern Russia lies near the 
icy Arctic regions. Its shores are so low and 
level that at times the sea rushes in and cov- 
ers the land. 

Then, too, when the snow melts in the 
spring, the water cannot sink into the frozen 
ground ; so it spreads over the level country 
for miles and miles. 

Do you wonder that the Russians thought 
their Czar was commanding them to do more 
than men could do ? But they went to work 
to build a capital on the seacoast. A great 
city now shows how much they accomplished. 

They chose a site at the mouth of a river. 
Then the work of making the shore began. 
Piles were driven and houses were built. 

Hundreds of the poor workmen died, but 
still the sturdy Russians worked on. They 
would do anything for their country and Czar. 

Among the first to move into the new capi- 
tal was Peter the Great ; he brought with him 
all his immense riches. Soon o^her great men 
brought their families to live in St. Peters- 
burg, as they called their new city. 

Tear by year the shores grew higher and 
firmer, and the city extended farther inland. 
It is said that for years no farmer was allowed 
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to enter the city without bringing with hiin, 
as part of his load, stone and earth with 
which to fill the wet places. 

Everything in St. Petersburg is large and 
grand. It is a fitting capital for so great a 
country. Its streets are wide and straight. 




Its parks are large and beautiful. Its build- 
ings are among the largest and grandest in 
the world. 

St. Petersburg is farther north than any 
other great city. In December the sun rises 
after nine and sets before three o'clock. But 
the Eussians are ready for the long, cold win- 
ter ; they dress in warm furs and have jolly 
times with their skates and sleds. 
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IiXXVII. JOHN CABOT AND HIS SON SEBASTIAN. 

More than four hundred years ago, a little 
boy named John Cabot lived in a beautiful 
city of Italy. He loved the deep blue sea. 
Hour after hour he would stand on the beach 
watching the white sails of distant ships. 

John Cabot was a very happy little boy. 
He loved to study the maps and charts which 
the sailors had at that time. He used to say, 
''When I am a man, I shall be a sailor. I 
shall go to Spain, and maybe to England.'' 

His home was in Venice. In those days 
England seemed very far away, for travel was 
not so easy and swift as it is now. Then 
there were no steamboats or railroads. 

When John Cabot grew to be a man he was 
a sailor. Many times he visited far-away 
England, and he sailed many miles farther 
from Italy than he dreamed of when a boy. 
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After awhile he went to live in Bristol, 
England. When he came back there from a 
long voyage, he told his own little boys many 
true and wonderful stories of his travels. 
He called one of his sons Sebastian. When 
Sebastian Cabot became a man he, too, was 
a sailor. 

The boys and girls who read this story 
know how great ships cross the oceans, and 
even sail around the world. But at that time 
the sailors were afraid to go far from land, 
because they believed the sea held dreadful 
monsters that would destroy them. 

They thought also that the world is flat, 
and if they should venture too far out on the 
water, they would fall over the edge of the 
earth. But the sailors were growing bolder 
than they had been when John Cabot was a 
young man. Some had sailed out into the 
Atlantic Ocean as far as the Canary Islands, 
while others had sailed down the coast of 
Africa. 

Some sailors had laughed at Columbus for 
saying that the world is round. They were 
listening now in wonder to the tales told of 
the great voyage he had made, and of the 
strange land and people he had found. 
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John Cabot and his son then implored 
King Henry to give them ships that they, too, 
might make the voyage. By and by King 
Henry consented to let them go in search of 
a shorter way to India than the one that 
Columbus had found. You remember Colum- 
bus did not know that he had discovered a 
new world, but thought that he had sailed 
around to Asia. 

For many weeks John Cabot and his son 
sailed westward. One day in June, 1497, 
they came to the land we now call Cape 
Breton Island. They went ashore there and 
put up two flags. 

The first was the flag of England, for they 
took possession of this land in the name of 
King Henry VII. The other was the flag of 
Venice. You see John Cabot had not for- 
gotten the sunny home of his childhood in 
the land of Italy. 

When they returned to England, they took 
some traps and arrows made by the Indians, 
to show the English people. But they had 
not found the short way to India, as they had 
hoped to do. 

The next year they sailed again to the new 
world. This time they coasted along the east- 
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em shore of North America for hundreds of 
miles, but still they could not find the short 
passage to India for which they were looking. 
Nor did any one ever find it, though many 
bold sailors crossed the ocean in search of it. 
England has never forgotten how faithful 
and true the Cabots were to the work they 
undertook to do. They were brave men, who 
are worthy to be remembered in common with 
the great Columbus. Their names are hon- 
ored and loved by the English people even to 
this day. 

PRONOUNCING REVIEW. 

The long vowels in unaccented syllables represent sounds 
that are not so full arid distinct as in accented syllables. The 
modified long vowel sounds are indicated by the modified 
macron in the words below: 

dam'^ge w!n'd6t(; td6'a na'tiire 

pitim'ige shad'dw;, 6 be?/' rap'ttire 

e6t't&ge i^Vltiv 6 bilge' pic'ttire 

sur'fiqe h5l'16i<; d^qeived' erga'ture 

b$ vf%x^ wll'16w be h'^ved pl6a§'tlr6 

b^gan' y6l'16t^ deli^Ms m6a§'ure 

b§ hind' s wal '16e^ mls'chi^ voiis Q6n 'tu vf 

before' b6r'r6t(? p6p'uloGs Jan'u5.rj?^ 

Caution. — In pronouncing the words above, be careful to 
give vowels marked by the modified macron a long sound, but 
do not give them the full force that long vowels receive in 
accented syllables. 
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GreeQ6 sim'ply gn'gines new§^'pap6r 

Grreeks sim'plgst tern'pl^s tel'S graph 

rude plam'gst stat'ti^s p6s'sibly 

sav'Sge fan'gi^s pre'gioiis Slge'trle 

w6ap'6ii t^n'qied 5 bilged' grand'chil drgn 

LXXVIII. THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 

Far, far away from our own country, across 
wide seas and many strange lands, is a beau- 
tiful country called Greece. There the sky is 
bluer than our own ; the winters are short and 
mild, and the summers long and pleasant. 

In whatever direction you look in that land, 
you may see the top of some tall mountain 
reaching up toward the sky. Between the 
mountains lie beautiful deep valleys and small 
sunny plains, while almost all around the land 
stretches a bright blue sea. 

The people who live in that country are 
called Greeks, and are not very different now 
from ourselves. But many centuries ago this 
was not true. In those long-ago days there 
were no newspapers, no railroads, no telegraph 
lines, such as we are used to now. The people 
were obliged to live very simply then, and did 
not have a great many things that we think 
we could not possibly do without. 
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But, although the old Greeks did not know 
anything of electric lights and steam engines, 
and ate the plainest food, and wore the sim- 
plest of woolen clothing, they were not at all 
a rude or savage people. In their cities were 
fine buildings, and pictures, and statues so 
beautiful that we can never hope to make 
better ones. 

And they had lovely thoughts and fancies, 
too, for all the world about them. When they 
saw the sun rise, they thought that it was a 
great being called a god, who came up out of 
the sea in the east, and then journeyed across 
the sky toward the west. 

When they saw the grass and flowers spring- 
ing up out of the dark cold earth, they fancied 
that there must be another god who made 
them grow. They imagined that the light- 
ning was the weapon of a mighty god, who 
ruled the earth and the sky. 

And so they explained everything about 
them, by thinking that it was caused by 
some being much greater than themselves. 
Sometimes they imagined even that they could 
see their gods in the clouds, and sometimes 
they thought that they heard them speaking, 
in the rustling leaves of the forest. 
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The Greeks loved their gods, but feared 
them a little also. They tried to gain their 
good will by building beautiful marble tem- 
ples in their honor, and by offering wine and 
meat and precious things to them. 




They never grew tired of thinking and talk- 
ing about their gods. So they made up many 
beautiful stories about them, which they told 
and retold, and which their children and 
grandchildren repeated after them for many 
hundreds of years. 



-Mrs. Caroline H. Harding. 



COMPOUND WORDS. 



Such words as birthday and plaything are made by combin- 
ing other words ; they are called compound words. , 

Look through the last three lessons and copy all the com- 
pound words, 
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enre c6n suit' gn'Smieg Sp'ar'ta 

law§ sS vera' eom'panieg Spar' tans 

strict tram'Ing dS ter'min^d Lyetlr'giis 
box'ing suffered bare'fdbt 6d Sr'ack 
pub'lie t^;r6s'ding eneour'Sged eon'qi^gr 
eon fu'sion (-zhun) Del'phi (Del'fl) 

LXXIX. BOYS AND GIRLS IN SPARTA. 

When the Spartans came into the part of 
Greece where they built their city, they had 
many wars with the people round about them. 

Once it happened that their king was a 
boy, and could not defend them ; so every- 
thing fell into confusion, and the people suf- 
fered much from their enemies. Then they 
called upon the king's uncle, Lycurgus, to 
help them out of their trouble. 

Now, Lycurgus saw that while it would be 
very easy to drive off their enemies once, the 
only way to cure the trouble so that they 
would not come back again was by making 
the Spartans better soldiers. So he drew up 
a set of laws which would do this. 

Then he called the people together and 
explained the laws to them, and asked, ''Will 
you agree to do what these laws demand? '' 
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"Yes," shouted the Spartans, '*we will." 
Lycurgus made them promise that they 
would not change any of the laws until he 
came back from Delphi, where he was going 
to consult the oracle. The oracle at Delphi 
told him that Sparta would be free and happy 
as long as the people obeyed his laws. 

When Lycurgus heard this, he determined 
never to go back home again; for he knew 
that the Spartans would obey the laws as 
long as he stayed away, but he was afraid if 
he went back, some of the people might want 
to change them. So all the rest of his life 
was spent far from the land he loved, and at 
last he died among strangers. 

II. 

It was wise in Lycurgus not to return to 
Sparta, for the laws which he had made were 
very severe. When a boy reached the age of 
seven years he was taken from his parents, 
and placed with the other boys of his age in 
a great public training house. There he lived 
until he became a man. 

The life which the boys led was very hard- 
Summer and winter they had to go barefooted, 
with only a thin shirt for clothing. At night 
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they slept on beds of rushes which they had 
gathered from the river bed near by. 

They had to do all the cooking and other 
work for themselves ; and the food which was 




given them was never as much as hungry, 
growing boys needed, so they were forced to 
hunt and fish to get food. They did not 
study books as you do ; but they were taught 
running, wrestling, boxing, and the use of the 
spear and sword. 

When the boys became men they left the 
training house, and were formed into soldier 
companies. But still they had to live to- 
gether, eating at the same table and sleeping 
in the same building; and it was not until 
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they had become old men, and could no longer 
serve in war, that they were allowed to leave 
their companies and have homes of their own. 

Thus the men of Sparta became strong in 
body, strict in their habits, and skillful in the 
use of weapons. They were able to conquer 
all their old enemies, and to make their city 
one of the most famous in the world. 

But, you may ask, what did the girls do 
while the boys were put through this severe 
training? The girls were not taken away 
from their mothers as the boys were; but 
they, too, were trained in running, wrestling, 
and other sports, so they became the strong- 
est and most beautiful women in all Greece. 

Although they were not able to fight, they 
were just as brave as the men, and encouraged 
their brothers and sons in the wars. One 
brave Spartan mother had eight fine sons who 
were all killed in one terrible battle. 

When the news was brought to her she 
shed no tears, but said only : ** It is well. I 
bore them to die for Sparta, if there was 
need.'' Was she not as brave as the men 
who fought this battle? 

— Mrs. Caroline H. Harding, 
IN ** Stories of Greek Gods, Heroes, and Men." 
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dwelt 


I6g'6nd§ 


strength 


Swg'den 


worst 


na'tion 


du'ty 


Ndr'way 


aimed 


than'der 


bold'gst 


N6rse'men 


Th6r 


gi'ants 


hSin'mgr 


Ige'land 


0*din 


mSg'Ie 


ram'bow 


Green 'land 



LXXX. THE NORSEMEN. 

Every nation has had its myths and legends 
which parents told to their children for many 
years. They were told because, in olden days, 
people had no books or papers to read. 

Far away in the northern part of Europe 
there lies a beautiful country. Not such a 
warm and sunnv land as Greece with its 
bright blue sky and long and pleasant sum- 
mers; but a land where the summers are 
short and the winters long and cold, and 
where the waves of the northern seas dash 
against rocky shores. 

But for all that, Sweden and Norway and 
Denmark are beautiful countries. They have 
lovely bays and lakes, and great forests stretch 
over the mountain sides. 

There was a time when the people who 
dwelt in these countries were called Norsemen 
or Northmen. Like the old Greeks^ they had 
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many fancies about what they saw and heard 
in land and sea and sky. 

They wondered who made the cold of win- 
ter and the heat of summer. When they 




heard the thunder or saw the lightning flash 
across the sky, they asked one another what 
it meant, and who caused it to be. 

By and by they came to believe that the 
sky itself was a great and lovely country into 
which they could not see. *^In this great 
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sky-country," they said, '* there are many won- 
derful castles ; and in the castles live the gods 
who made and rule the whole earth and all 
its people." 

Odin, or Woden, was the father of all the 
gods; he lived in one of these grand castles 
in the sky. It was in his honor that the 
fourth day of the week was called Wednesday, 
which means Woden^s day. 

In another wonderful castle lived Thor, 
Odin's oldest son. Thor was tall and strong ; 
he was the god of thunder and heat. We find 
his name in Thursday, which really means 
Thorns day. 

Thor was very strong, and indeed he needed 
all his strength. It was his duty to see that 
none of the giants who lived on the earth did 
harm to the people. The giants whom Thor 
counted as his worst enemies were the frost 
giants. These he fought bravely, and sooner 
or later conquered them. 

When Thor left his castle to fight the giants, 
he drove a team of goats and took with him 
his magic hammer. With this wonderful 
hammer he could always hit whatever he 
aimed at, and then the hammer would return 
to his hand of its own accord. 
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The goats drew his car swiftly over the 
land, or through the air and water. When 
the lightning flashed and the thunder rolled, 
the Norsemen said, ''Thor is driving his car 
over the mountain tops.'' 

They believed also that the rainbow, whose 
bright colors they saw in the sky, was the 
bridge over which Thor drove from his castle 
to the earth. 

While the old Norsemen had many strange 
fancies about the world, they were brave and 
hardy men. They were fond of war, and 
much of their time was spent in fighting. 
They hunted wild beasts in the forest, caught 
fish in the deep sea, and sailed their vessels 
far away. 

In their day they were the boldest sailors 
in the world. Their vessels were small, but 
in them they sailed across wide seas, and 
found new homes in other lands. 

At an early day they went to the coast of 
England, and then found their way to Iceland 
and Greenland. Five hundred years before 
Columbus and the Cabots made their voy- 
ages, the hardy Norsemen had sailed along 
some parts of the northeast coast of North 
America. 
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GOOD STORIES AND SHORT POEMS. 



swetr 


pl'oiis 


per mit' 


BraA'man 


liiisks 


hin'der 


high'n^ss 


jack'ai 


wgpt 


abide' . 


up lif t'gd 


u'su al 


sobbed 


jus'tige 


dS gi'sion 


pa'tience 


yarn 


plead'ed 


con fus'ing 


(pa'shens) 



LXXXI. A STORY FROM INDIA. 



Once upon a time a tiger was caught in a 
trap. He tried in vain to get out When he 
failed, he growled and bit with rage. 

By chance a poor Brahman came by. ** Let 
me out of this cage, pious one ! '' cried the tiger. 

''Nay, nay, my friend," replied the Brah- 
man, mildly. '' You would eat me up if I did.'' 

''Not I; I swear it!" said the tiger, with 
uplifted paw. 

Now, while the tiger sobbed and wept, the 
Brahman took pity on him. At last he con- 
sented to open the door of the cage. 

At once the tiger jumped out and seized 
the poor man. "What a fool you are!" 
cried the tiger. " What is to hinder me from 
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eating you now? After being caged so long 
I am very hungry.'' ' 

In vain the poor Brahman pleaded for his 
life. All that he could gain was a promise 
from the tiger to abide by the decision of the 
first three things that he should lay the case 
before. 

So the Brahman asked a fig tree what it 
thought of the justice of the tiger's action. 
The fig tree replied: ''What have you to com- 
plain about? I give shade to all who pass 
by ; but in return they pull off my leaves and 
break my branches. Don't complain; be a 
man ! " 

Then the Brahman, sad at heart, asked a 
buffalo that was turning a water wheel. The 
buffalo replied : '' You are a fool to expect 
anything else. Look at me ! I work hard ; 
I should have the best of food, but they give 
me only husks to eat." 

n. 

On hearing the decision of the buffalo, the 
Brahman turned back. On his way he met a 
jackal, who called out : *' Why, what's the mat- 
ter, Mr. Brahman ? You look as sad as a fish 
out of water." 
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Then the Brahman told all that had hap- 
pened. When the story was ended, the jackal 
shook his head and said : '' How very confus- 
ing ! It all seems to go in at one ear and out 
at the other. Take me to the cage ; perhaps 
I can understand it better there.'' 

Now the jackal is known in India as a sly, 
cunning fellow ; but as the Brahman was in 
sore need of a friend, they went together to 
the cage. 

*'You have been away a long time!'^' 
growled the tiger, **but now let us begin our 
dinner." 

'* Our dinner," thought the poor Brahman; 
'' what a mild way he has of putting it. Qive 
me five minutes," he pleaded, " so that I may 
lay the case before this jackal, who is some- 
what slow in his wits." 

The tiger consented. The Brahman went 
over the whole story again, and spun as long 
a yam as possible. ''Let me see," said the 
jackal, scratching his head. '' How did it all 
begin ? You were in the cage, and the tiger 
came walking by — " 

'' Nothing of the sort ! " broke in the tiger. 
''What a fool you are ! /was in the cage." 

"Yes, of course," replied the jackal; "I 
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was in the cage, and you came by. No ! no ! 
that is not it either. Well, don't mind me ; 
go on with the dinner, your highness, for I 
shall never understand it all.'' 

'*Yes, you shall,^^ said the tiger, full of 




rage at the jackal's lack of sense. ''I will 
make you understand ! Look here — I am the 
tiger — " 

'' Yes, your highness ! " 

'' And there is the Brahman, and that is 
the cage — " 

'' Yes, your highness ! " 

'' T was in the cage — do you understand? " 
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'^Tes, but please, your highness, how did 
you get in? '' 

'' How did I get in ! Why, in the usual 
way, of course/' 

*' Please don't be angry with me, your high- 
ness, but what is the usual way? " 

At this the tiger lost patience, jumped into 
the cage, and cried, ''This way! Now do 
you understand how it was ? " 

" Perfectly ! " said the jackal, as he quickly 
shut the door. " And, if you will permit me 
to say so, I think you will stay there." 



due slammed amused' prStest'ed 

romp squealed unless' dig'nity 

checks resist' afford' exgit'ing 

dozed mit'teng iit'tered ju'bilee 

hu'mOr fa^it'ly scarge'ly som'er sa^^lt 

box'es pricked(t) tri'umph busi'ness 

LXXXII. HOVT- FRISK PAID HIS TAX. 
I. 

Tommy Jones had left school in bad humor. 
He had failed in his lessons, and had been 
obliged to stay and bring them up. 

Spelling was always hard for him ; besides, 
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he couldn't write very well. He thought the 
teacher ought to read his writing the way he 
meant, and not the w^ay it looked. By the 
time he reached home he felt very much 
abused. 

As the yard gate slammed behind him, 
Frisk came around the house, delighted to 
see him. He jumped up and twisted about 
and beat his tail on the ground in a way that 
Tommy couldn't resist. 

What did Frisk care whether he spelled 
** many " with an '' a " or an /' e," or whether 
he could write at all. He was too good a 
friend to care for such trifles. Tommy laughed 
as he looked at him, and forgot his ill humor. 
He whistled for him to follow, and went 
toward the barn. 

^'Here, Frisk," he called, '*ril give you 
some work to do ; " and, lifting up a pile of 
boards, he uttered the magic word " Rats ! " 

Tommy threw the boards around, and the 
rats squealed. The dog scratched and barked 
till Tommy couldn't tell whether at last' Frisk 
caught the rats and killed them, or whether 
he scared them to death and shook them 
afterward. 

** Hasn't Tommy come home from school 
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yet?'' asked Mrs. Jones, as his sister Nellie 
came into the room. 

''I think he has," she answered, **for I 
heard Frisk barking in the barn." 

When Tommy came in to supper he was in 
the best of humor. He and Frisk had been 
very successful. The next morning Tommy 
awakened in what seemed to be another 
world. The snowflakes were falling softly, 
and the branches of the trees and bushes 
were bending under their burdens. 

There were no paths anywhere. He raised 
the window and looked out. There was Frisk 
standing in the barn door. He whistled to 
him, and the dog started out. But he sank 
down in the soft snow, and then turned back 
to the barn. 

Tommy hurried downstairs to sweep the 
paths. He put on his rubber boots and mit- 
'tens, and worked until breakfast time. 

Frisk came out to see him, and they had 
a romp in the snow. Tommy came into the 
house very hungry. Frisk followed at his 
heels, and curled up on the cushion behind 
the stove. 

Mr. Jones looked up from the paper he 
had been reading. He had been out of work 
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for a month, for the mill where he had been 

employed had stopped running. He looked 

discouraged and out of heart. He turned to 

his wife as she cauie into the sitting room 

from the kitchen. 

**It will not be long until our taxes are 

due/' he said, ''and I don't know how we're 

to pay them unless I get work. I see by the 

paper that the tax on dogs is raised, and 

those without checks are to be killed. I 

don't like to lose Frisk, but I can't atford to 

pay tax on him," and he went on with his 

reading. 

n. 

Tommy looked toward Frisk and turned 
pale. It had never before occurred to him 
that anything could part them. When he 
came to the table he could scarcely eat his 
breakfast. His mother noticed it. 

''Did you get cold sweeping your paths? "' 
she asked. 

"No, ma'am," answered Tommy, faintly. 

"Why, mamma," said Nellie, "he is sick ; 
look at him." But Tommy protested that 
nothing was the matter. 

As soon as breakfast was over he hurried 
out to the barn and sat down on a pile of hay 
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to think. There was nothing he was not will- 
ing to do to earn the money for the tax. 

He might sweep paths if he did not have to 
go to school, but some one else would have 
done them before evening. He remembered 
how easy it was for boys in stories to earn 
money. He went back to the house to get 
his books. His mother saw there was some- 
thing the matter. 

'' What is the trouble, Tommy ? '' she asked 
kindly. 

'' I want to earn some money,'' said Tommy, 
*' but I don't know how to do it." 

**For Frisk? " asked his mother. 

*' Yes," said Tommy, looking away. 

His mother followed him to the door and 
kissed him good-by. '' There are three weeks 
yet. Tommy," she said. '* Perhaps we can 
think of something by that time." 

When Tommy came home in the evening 
he found Frisk as cheerful as ever. Frisk 
had no fear of the tax. They started out to 
the woodhouse together, and, as they reached 
the corner of the house Frisk noticed some 
tracks and ran off across the snow. 

** Rabbit tracks!" said Tommy, dashing 
after him. 
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The dog stopped before a pile of brush and 
began barking. Tommy raised the pile, and, 
sure enough, there were two rabbits. One got 
away; but Frisk caught the other, and Tommy 
brought it in triumph to the 
house. 

'*See, mother," he 
cried, '*what Frisk 
caught ! We'll 
have it for 
breakfast, won't 
we?" 

His mother 
smiled, for an 
idea came into 
her head. ''Take 
it out and dress 
it," she said. 
Tommy soon re- 
turned with the 
rabbit and laid it on the table. 

*' You may put on your overcoat now, 
Tommy," she said, "and take it to the meat 
shop. It's Frisk's rabbit, and it may help to 
pay his tax." Tommy's face fairly shone. 
'' I'm so glad I told you ! " he said. And 
away he ran with Frisk barking at his heels. 
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In a few minutes he was back with ten 
cents in his pocket. He found a box, and 
made a slit in the top. ** This is Frisk's 
bank/' he said, " FU put it on the mantel.'' 

He went out to hunt again, but found no 
more that night. The next evening, however, 
he caught two more, for the snow was still 
deep and they could not run well. By Satur- 
day there was a dollar in Frisk's bank. Then 
the snow began to melt rapidly. By Tuesday 

it had all gone. 

m. 

Frisk and Tommy went hunting every even- 
ing after school, but since the snow was gone 
their good fortune seemed to fail them. The 
tax must now be paid in three days. Tommy 
felt discouraged, but it was not so with 
Frisk. 

'* I wish he could find some more rabbits," 
said Tommy to his mother. ''Frisk doesn't 
even know what's going to happen if he 
shouldn't, and I can't make him understand." 

That evening Tommy's Uncle John came 
over. He lived on a farm half a mile away. 

'' I would have plenty of good com to last 
all winter," he was saying, ''if the rats would 
let it alone; but it looks as if they would 
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destroy fully one half of it. And they're too 
sly to be caught in traps." 

At the word ''rats" Frisk pricked up his 
ears and barked, and everybody laughed. 

Then Tommy felt sure that he knew what 
Frisk wanted to say, if he could only speak. 
''Uncle John," he said, "what would you 
be willing to pay Frisk for catching your 
rats?" 

His uncle smiled. " Well, I see you have 
an eye for business," he said. " I'll give him 
a cent apiece. That would pay me better 
than having my corn eaten up." 

Tommy's face brightened. " We'll be out 
to-morrow," he said. And he went round and 
sat down on the cushion with Frisk, and 
stroked his ears, while the dog dozed oflf to 
sleep with his head on the boy's knee. 

The next day Tommy and Frisk went out 
to the farm, and they had a very exciting 
time. The rats had been having everything 
their own way, and they were amazed at the 
change. The dog was worse than any trap 
they had ever seen, for he didn't wait for them 
to come near him. 

At the end of the second day Frisk had 
earned the rest of the money. Tommy took 
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down Frisk's bank, and he and his mother 
counted the money. 

*' Come, Frisk," he called, '* we're going 
to buy your check." And he turned a somer- 
sault, while Frisk joined in the jubilee. 

That evening the dog came into the kitchen 
with a check hanging from his collar. Mr. 
Jones was sitting by the tire. He noticed it, 
and turned toward Tommy in surprise. 

'* What does that mean? " he asked. 

''We bought it," said Tommy, sturdily; 
'' Frisk and I." 

''Why, Tommy," he said, smiling, for he 
was very glad to keep Frisk, "how did you 
earn the money? " 

"I didn't earn it at all," said Tommy with 
dignity. " Frisk earned every cent of it him- 
self, catching rabbits and rats." 

— Habribt E. Foulke. 



PRONOUNCING REVIEW. 

In many unaccented syllables, a and e, standing before I or 
n, represent somewhat obscure sounds, as in : 
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whilst riish'eg gal'l6p Dark'ie 

neigh t6m'p6r whin'nied Diich'ess 

leaned Sdvi^^' da^'time fre'quently 

steep eJtr'rot road'sidej fa'v5rites 

shad'y lorfg'ing ov6rhung' atten'tion 

LXXXIII. BLACK BEAUTY'S EARLY HOME. 

NoTB. — ** Black Beauty " is the title of a book by Anna Sewell. The 
story is supposed to be told by a horse. 

The first place that I can well remember 
was a large pleasant meadow with a pond of 
clear water in it. Some shady trees leaned 
over it, and rushes and water lilies grew at 
the deep end. 

Over the hedge on one side we looked into 
a plowed field, and on the other we looked 
over a gate at our master's house, which stood 
by the roadside. At the top of the meadow 
was a grove of fir trees, and at the bottom 
a running brook overhung by a steep bank. 

Whilst I was young, I lived upon my 
mother's milk, as I could not eat grass. In 
the daytime I ran by her side, and at night 
I lay down close by her. When it was hot 
we used to stand by the pond in the shade of 
the trees, and when it was cold we had a nice 
warm shed near the grove. 
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As soon as I was old enough to eat grass, 
my mother used to go out to work in the day- 
time, and come back in the evening. 

There were six young colts in the meadow 
besides me; they were older than I was; 
some were nearly as large as grown-up horses. 
We used to gallop all together round and 
round the field, as hard as we could go. 
Sometimes we had rather rough play, for 
they would frequently bite and kick as well 
as gallop. 

One day, when there was a good deal of 
kicking, my mother whinnied to me to come 
to her, and then she said, ^'I wish you to pay 
attention to what I am going to say to you. 
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Your grandmother had the sweetest temper 
of any horse I ever knew, and I think you 
have never seen me kick or bite. 

'' I hope you will grow up gentle and good, 
and never learn bad ways. Do your work 
with a good will, lift your feet up well when 
you trot, and never bite or kick even in play.'' 

I have never forgotten my mother's advice ; 
I knew she was a wise old horse, and our mas- 
ter thought a great deal of her. Her name 
was Duchess,, but he often called her Pet. 

Our master was a good, kind man. He 
gave us good food, good lodging, and kind 
words; he spoke as kindly to us as he did 
to his little children. We were all fond of 
him, and my mother loved him very much. 
When she saw him at the gate she would 
neigh with joy, and trot up to him. He 
would pat and stroke her and say, *' Well, old 
Pet, and how is your little Darkie ? " 

I was a dull black, so he called me Darkie ; 
then he would give me a piece of bread, 
which was very good, and sometimes he 
brought a carrot for my mother. All the 
horses would come to him, but I think we 
were his favorites. 

— Anna Sewell, in "Black Beauty." 
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frSl'icked (t) In'ter est 6d seAool'mas ter 
eon di'ti6n fSs'^I na ting New Hamp'shire 
anx'ious(ank'shus) rheu'matism (ru'matiz'm) 

LXXXrV. ONE OF MRS. JOS STORIES. 
L 

James Snow and his mother lived in a 
little house up in New Hampshire. They 
were poor, and James had to work to help 
his mother; but he loved books so well he 
hated work, and just wanted to sit and study 
all day long. 

''How could he! I hate books, and like 
work,'' said Dan, objecting to James at the 
very outset. 

''It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world ; workers and students, both are needed, 
and there is room for all. But I think the 
workers should study some, and the students 
should know how to work if necessary,'' 
answered Mrs. Jo. 
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'^Fm sure I do work/' and Demi showed 
three small hard spots in his little palm, with 
pride. 

'' And Fm sure I study/' added Dan, nod- 
ding with a groan toward the blackboard full 
of neat figures. 

See what James did. He did not mean 
to be selfish, but his mother was proud of 
him, and let him do as he liked, working 
away by herself that he might have books 
and time to read. 

One autumn James wanted to go to school, 
and went to the minister to see if he would 
help him about decent clothes and books. 
Now the minister had heard the gossip about 
James's idleness, and was not inclined to 
do much for him, thinking that a boy who 
neglected his mother and let her slave for him 
was not likely to do very well, even at school. 

But the good man felt more interested 
when he found how earnest James was, and, 
being rather an odd man, he made this pro- 
posal to the boy, to try how sincere he was. 

'^ I will give you clothes and books on one 
condition, James.'' 

*'What is that, sir?" and the boy bright- 
ened up at once. 
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'' You are to keep your mother's wood box 
full all winter long, and do it yourself. If 
you fail, school stops.'' James laughed at 
the queer condition and readily agreed to it, 
thinking it a very easy one. 

II. 

He began school, and for a time got on 
capitally with the wood box, for it was au- 
tumn, and chips and brushwood were plenti- 
ful. He ran out morning and evening, and 
got a basket full, or chopped up the catsticks 
for the little cooking stove, and, as his mother 
was careful and saving, the task was not hard. 

But in November the frost came, the days 
were dull and cold, and wood went fast. His 
mother bought a load with her own earnings, 
but it seemed to melt away, and was nearly 
gone before James remembered that he was 
to get the next. Mrs. Snow was feeble and 
lame with rheumatism, and unable to work as 
she had done, so James had to put down his 
books and see what he could do. 

It was hard, for he was going on well, and 
so interested in his lessons that he hated to 
stop except for food and sleep. But he knew 
the minister would keep his word, and, much 
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against his will, James set about earning 
money in his spare hours, lest the wood box 
should get empty. 

He did all sorts of things, — ran errands, 
took care of a neighbor's cow, helped the old 
sexton dust and warm the church on Sundays, 
and, in these ways, got enough to buy fuel in 
small quantities. 

But it was hard work; the days were 
short, the winter was bitterly cold, the pre- 
cious time went fast, and the dear books were 
so fascinating that it was sad to leave them 
for dull duties that never seemed done. 

m. 

The minister watched him quietly, and, 
seeing that he was in earnest, helped him 
without his knowledge. He met him often 
driving the wood sleds from the forest, where 
the men were chopping, and, as James plodded 
beside the slow oxen, he read or studied, 
anxious to use every minute. 

'' The boy is worth helping ; this lesson will 
do him good, and, when he has learned it, I 
will give him an easier one,'' said the minis- 
ter to himself, and, on Christmas eve, a splen- 
did load of wood was quietly dropped at the 
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door of the little house, with a new saw and 
a bit of paper, saying only — 

''The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves/' 

Poor James expected nothing; but when 
he awoke on that cold Christmas morning, he 




found a pair of warm mittens, knit by his 
mother, with her stiff, painful fingers. This 
gift pleased him very much, but her kiss and 
tender look as she called him her ''good son'' 
were better still. 

In trying to keep her warm, he had 
warmed his own heart, you see, and in filling 
the wood box he had also filled those months 
with duties faithfully done. He began to see 
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this, to feel that there was something better 
than books, and to try to learn the lessons 
God set him, as well as those his schoolmaster 
gave. 

When he saw the great pile of oak and 
pine logs at his door, and read the little 
paper, he knew who sent it, and understood 
the minister's plan ; thanked him for it, and 
fell to work with all his might. 

Other boys frolicked that day, but James 
sawed wood, and I think of all the lads in 
the town the happiest was the one in the liew 
mittens who whistled like a blackbird as he 
tilled his mother's wood box. 

— From "Little Men." 

Note. — "Little Men" and "Little Women" are titles of two 
famous books for young people. The name of their author, Louisa 
M. Alcott, is dear to all the boys and girls who have read them. 



^reck dress6d(t) day'light a wak'ened 

piteh risked(t) light'honse gen'u ine 
gleam cling'mg is'landg her'o ine 

LXXXV. THE STORY OF GRACE DARLING. 

One wild, stormy night, Grace Darling lay 
in her little room in a lighthouse on the north- 
east coast of England. The wind, and the 
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waves dashing against the rocks, had awakened 
her, and she could not go to sleep again. 

She thought of the ships and the sailors 
out on the wild sea. Then she thought of 
the women and children who were waiting 
and watching so anxiously for them at home. 

Suddenly she thought she heard a cry. 
She listened. Yes, surely that was a cry for 
help. She sprang out of bed and ran to her 
father's room. ''0 father, father ! " she cried ; 
"Wake up! There's a wreck on one of the 
islands, and I hear people calling for help.'' 

Mr. Darling dressed as fast as he could, 
and Grace did so, too. Oh ! how her fingers 
trembled; it seemed to her she never could 
get dressed. 

But when she heard her father open the 
door she was ready, and they went out to- 
gether. It was pitch dark, and they could 
see nothing and hear nothing but the noise 
of the wild storm. 

"We'll have to wait for the daylight," said 
Mr. Darling. So back to the little house they 
went. Did you ever have to sit still and wait 
before you could do something you wanted 
very, very much to do ? Then you know how 
Grace Darling felt while she waited that night. 
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'' Will daylight never come ? " she thought. 
It came at last. She saw in the east a faint 
gleam of light, and knew that day was near. 
Then she ran out upon the rocks with her 
father. 

Now they could plainly see the wreck on 
Longstone Island, and, when they looked 
through Mr. Darling's glass, they could see 
people clinging to the wreck. 




'' father ! can't we help them ? Can't we 
go to them, father? " 

Mr. Darling looked at the great waves dash- 
ing against the rocks, and shook his head. 
'* Our boat could not live in such a sea as 
this. God help them, poor souls ! " 
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'* Father, I can't stand here and see them 
die; I must try to save them." She ran to the 
boat, jumped into it, and got the oars ready. 

*' I can't let her go alone,'' thought Mr. Dar- 
ling ; so he got in beside her, and taking the 
oars, they rowed with all their might toward 
the wreck. 

You will never know how glad the poor 
people on the wreck were when they saw 
them coming, until you have been in as great 
danger. 

Some of them were so faint and weak they 
were ready to let go their hold and drop into 
the cruel sea. But when they caught sight 
of the little boat coming, new courage came 
to them, and they held on a little longer. 

How anxiously they watched the boat ! 
Sometimes it seemed as though the hungry 
waves would surely swallow it, and then they 
implored God to take care of it, and save them. 

It reached them at last, and, one by one, 
nine persons were taken from the wreck and 
carried to the lighthouse, where they were fed 
and taken care of by Grace. 

No wonder that England soon rang with the 
name of Grace Darling. She was a genuine 
heroine, — she risked her life to save others. 
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no'tion cow'ard shM'tiw Sr'rant 

niirs'Ie, a child^s word for nurse. 

LXXXVI. MY SHADOW. 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out 

with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than 

I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to 

the head ; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump 

into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he 

likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always 

very slow ; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller like an 

india-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there's 

none of him at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought 

to play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort 

of way. 
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He stays so close beside me, he^s a coward 

you can see ; 
I'd think shame! to stick to nursie as that 

shadow sticks to me. 

One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every 

buttercup ; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 

sleepy-head. 
Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast 

asleep in bed. 

Note. — This poem is from "A Child's Garden of Verses," a 
charming little book of poetry by Robert Louis Stevenson. 



fadeg dis tiir rip'pk par'trirfge 

hiish slum'berg €rouch6d(t) p6p'pi6s 

'neath breez'es rap'tiire joiir'neyed 
brake, a thicket. 

LXXXVII. GOOD NIGHT. 

Now fades the sun, and one by one 
The stars gleam soft and fair ; 

No robin sings, no swallow wings 
Its eager flight in air. 
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But only silent dews distill, 

To fall in fairy rain ; 
And only whispering breezes thrill 

The hush of grove and plain. 

The lily slumbers on the lake, 

Where not a ripple stirs ; 
The hare lies crouched amid the brake, 

The partridge 'neath the firs. 

And down the lawn the roses droop 

Their crimson and their snow ; 
And poppies hide their scarlet pride 

And wait the hour to blow. 

Good night ! good night ! the moon will light 

The east before the dawn, 
And stars arise to gem the skies 

Where these have journeyed on. 

Good night ! and sweetest dreams be thine 

Through all their shining way, 
Till darkness goes, and bird and rose 

With rapture greet the day. 

— Edna Dban Pboctor. 
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elf barge pftr'pk moor'Ingg 

fayg strand sSm'bgr ^lam'ber 

gmomeg shOals rAyth'mIe night' mare 
arch brown'ieg fra'grant shal'lS^g 

prow drow'gy 6n tran9ed^(t) ^rum'bling 
quay(ke), wharf. I^leg, islands, tnqe, moment. 

LXXXVIII. THE BARGE OF DREAMS. 

Oh, were you ever in Drowsy Town, 
Just when the lights were dropping down 
And the fairies' lamps were blazing high, — 
Did e'er you happen to wander by ? 

And did you follow the beaten way. 
In through the gates at the close of day. 
And down to the quay, where twinkling gleams 
Show at her moorings the Barge of Dreams ? 

The children clamber over her sides 
As lazily she at anchor rides. 
Until, with a slow and rhythmic sweep, 
She moves adown the River of Sleep. 

Now, the River of Sleep, you understand, 
Runs through the region of Starry Land, 
Where oft the brownies and fays and gnomes 
Are wandering far from their rightful homes. 
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Sometimes, a mischievous elf will strand 
The boat on the shoals of Nightmare Land, 
Where goblins lurk in the hollow trees, 
And bats sail by on the somber breeze. 

Sometimes they float ovei^ 

purple miles. 
And touch a moment 

fragrant isles, 
Entranced by echoes 

music sweet. 
And distant echoes 

dancing feet. 




And oft they drift in 
the white moon's 
track. 

With never a no- 
tion of turning 
back ; 

When, all in a trice, 
the lighted quay 

And towers of the Drowsy Town, they see. 

Home from their trip into Starry Land, 
Safe from the shallows of Nightmare Land, 
All in the care of their Captain Rest, 
Float they home on the river's breast. 
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Under the arch of the Rainbow Gleams, 
The merry crowd on the Barge of Dreams, 
Over the misty waters sweep 
Home from the isles in the River of Sleep. 

But haste ashore is the order now, 
Scramble out over stern or prow, 
And up through the streets of Drowsy Town 
Quick, ere the castle walls are down ! 

For the restful shadows, dark and sweet, 
Are chased by the sunbeams' flying feet ; 
The Day appears with its pomp and din, 
And the walls of the city are crumbling in. 

—Caroline Shaw Rice, in *'Thb State.' 



LXXXIX. THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 

There are many flags in other lands. 

There are flags of every hue. 
But there's not a flag, however grand. 

Like our own '' Red, White, and Blue.'' 

I know where the prettiest colors are. 

And Fm sure, if I only knew 
How to bring them here, I could make a flag 

Like our own " Red, White, and Blue.'' 
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I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 

And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue. 

Then Fd take a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from rainbow bright. 

And put them together side by side. 
For my stripes of red and white. 

We shall always love the '' Stars and Stripes,'^ 

And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours and the dear old flag, 

^^The Red, the White, and the Blue.'' 

Then hurrah for the flag ! our country's flag. 

Its stripes and white stars, too ; 
There's not a flag in other lands 

Like our own '' Red, White, and Blue." 

vie vile nought wvdught vls'Sge 

XC. LINES TO MEMORIZE. 
TRUTH. 

Truth is a gem so bright 
That naught with it can vie. 

That which but looks like truth 
Is but a vile, dull lie. 
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Time is the sand of life ; 

And when we waste a grain 
And wish to get it back, — ^ 

We can but wish in vain. 



Do not look for wrong and evil, — 
You will find them if you do ; 

As you measure for your neighbor. 
He will measure back to you. 

Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 

If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 

— Alicb Gary. 



Life is no dream or thing of naught. 
But know you this, that life is thought, 
And to live is not life, if naught is wrought. 



I would not enter in my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine 

sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

— COWTBR 
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rank li'ar sneak'ing tru'ly 

cleave elev'er pit'i ful rS fined' 

A:nav6, rascal, m^en, manner, rus'eg, tricks. 

XCI. GOOD ADVICE. 

Whatever you are, be brave ; 
The liar's a coward and slave, 

Though clever at ruses 

And sharp at excuses, 
He's a sneaking and pitiful knave. 

Whatever you are, be frank, — 
'Tis better than money and rank ; 

Still cleave to the right. 

Be lovers of light. 
Be open, above board, and frank. 

Whatever you are, be kind ; 

Be gentle in manners and mind ; 

The man gentle in mien, 

Words and temper, I ween. 
Is the gentleman truly refined. 



Easy and pleasant 'tis to quote 
The brave, bold words another wrote ; 
But he who rank and tile would lead. 
Should prove his courage by his deed. 
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heed splash crash trage strife 

XCII. THE ART OF SPEECH. 

Use your teeth, lips, and tongue, 

And breath in such a way 
That those who hear you speak 

May know, too, what you say. 
Heed well this rhyme, for it will teach, 

In simple words, the Art of Speech. 



THE SEA. 



I love the sea, I love the sea I 
Where the air is pure, and the waves are free. 
They curl and dash and foam and splash. 
And break on the shore with a loud, wild crash. 
I stand on the beach and am full of glee. 
As I watch the waves on the clear, blue sea. 



THE SKY. 



I love to gaze on the clear, blue sky, 

And oft I wish for wings to fly 

To that far, fair, and lovely space. 

The bounds of which no eye can trace. 

It is a joy to turn one's eye 

From the world of strife to the calm, blue sk 
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XCIII. THE CLOVER SONO. 

I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry bloom bursts with snow, 

And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 

One leaf is for Hope, and one is for Faith, 

And one is for Love, you know ; 
And God put another one in for Luck — 

If you search, you will find where they grow. 

But you must have Hope, and you must have 
Faith ; 

And you must love and be strong, and so — 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 

Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 

— Ella Hiooinsom. 



FOR STUDY. 



What is meant by " the cherry bloom " ? 

Does the cherry bloom actually " burst with snow " ? 

What is a nook ? Where is " the loveliest nook," spoken of 
in the lesson ? What grow there ? 

Have you ever found a four-leaf clover? Of what is it 
considered the sign ? For what does each of its leaves stand ? 
What lesson does this poem teach ? 
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XCIV. SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE. 

The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his sal- 
vation. 

Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 

And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors : 

And the King of glory shall come in. 
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Who is the King of glory ? 

The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 

Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors 

'And the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory ? 

The Lord of hosts. 

He is the King of glory. 



—Psalm 24. 



I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains 
From whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from the Lord, 
Which made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be moved : 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper: 
The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
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The Lord shall keep tliee from all evil ; 

He shall keep thy soul. 

The Lord shall keep thy going out and thy 

coming in, 
From this time forth and for evermore. 

— Psalm 121. 



THE SPRINGTIME. 



My beloved spake, and said unto me, 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past. 

The rain is over and gone ; 

The flowers appear on the earth ; 

The time of the singing of birds is come. 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our 

land ; 
The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
They give forth their fragrance. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

—Song of Sonqs, H. 10-13. 
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TOPICAL WORD REVIEW. 



TERMS USED IN QEOQRAPHY. 



m9,p 


soil 


8^'i^ 


cSm'mSrQe 


globe 


rScks 


Qlr'cle 


rail'rOod 


world 


mineg 


s6e'tidn 


terS graph 


garth 


eCal 


e6m'pas3 


Qltleg 


heat 


m6t'al§ 


arc'tic 


eotbi'trleg 




CONTINENTS. 




Jg^a'rOpe 


If'riei 




N6rth Imgrleft 


I'sia 


Awstra'lIA 


South Amfirlea 



AMERICAN CITIES AND STATES. 



New Y6rk City 
ghica'gO 
Phlladerphia 
Bro5k'iyn 



Kan'sas 
Nebras'ka 
5r'6 g6n 
Wis cSn'sIn 



eslOra'dO 
eallfSr'nIi 
New Hamp'shire 
Washing t6n 



FOREIGN CITIES, COUNTRIES, AND PEOPLES. 

Ldn'ddn V6n V St. P6't6r§ biirg 

Rome €6 pen ha'gen P6m pe'ii (-pa'y6) 

GreeQ6 Greeks GSr'many G6r'mang 

Spain Span'iardg Ndr'waj^ N6rw6'glan§ 

Swg'den Sw6de§ It'aly Itarian§ 

Dfin'mark Daneg Ara'bia Ar'abg 

Eng'land English Rtis'sia Rtis'sian§ 

CM'na Chln6§e' E'gj^pt t:gyp'tian§ 

Japftn' Japan€§e' Green'land £:s'kl]nd 
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FORMS 


OF WATER. 




I(J6 


£r5st 


steam 


va'pOr 


hail 


snOto 


eloud§ 


mois'ttlre 




BODIES 


OF WATER. 




spring 


pSnd 


sea 


sound 


br65k 


lake 


bay 


har'bOr 


ereek 


rlv«r 


gtilf 


G'cean 




ON THE LAND. 




plain 


Mil 


moun'tain 


Sr'chard 


prai'rle 


farm 


v6l ea'n6 


gar'den 


variey 


field 


peak 


f6r'6st 


Island 


gl6n 


ridge 


deg'Srt 




FARM 


PRODUCTS. 




rye 


p6a§e 


flax 


eSt'ton 


Cats 


beang 


eloVSr 


t6bac'c6 


€5rn 


wheat 


tlm'6 thy 


broom 'c6rn 


rlQe 


barley 


alfal'fa 


sug'ar cane 




TREES OF 


THE FOREST. 




fir 


beech 


ches^'ntit 


hlck'6 ry 


elm 


ma'ple 


h6m'l5ck 


btit'ternat 


pine 


wll'16w; 


pSp'lSr 


c6t'ton wood 


larch 


wal'ntit 


qe'dSr 


syc'a more 




ANIMALS. 




Quadrupeds. 


Birds. 


Insects. 


wolf 


li'dn 


rook 


^at 


bekr 


trgSr 


plgr'e6n 


spI'dSr 


stag 


leop'ard 


swal'lbM? 


crlck'et 


eam'61 


baf'faio 


par'trlcfgre 


btit'tSrfly 


jack'al 


erSphant 


ea na'ry 


gras8'h6p p8r 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



In selecting material for The Progressive Course in Reading, 
Third Book, some extracts were made from books that are great 
favorites with children. The attention of teachers and school officers 
is directed to the authors and titles of these books, with the hope 
that they may provide the means for relating the regular work of the 
class room to the pupil's supplemental reading. Since the pupil has 
been introduced to these books, it is confidently believed that he will 
be interested in reading them for himself, and in order that he may 
do so, it is suggested that some of them should find a place in every 

SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

TITLBS AUTHORS 

Choice Literature, Primary . . Selected by Sherman Williams. 

Letters from a Cat . . . . . Helen Hunt Jackson. 

LiTTLE-FoLK Lyrics Frank Dempster Sherman. 

Poems Alice Cary. 

Fables. ^sop. 

At the Back of the North Wind, George MacDonald. 

Household Tales ...... Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm. 

Nature Myths and Stories . . Flora J. Cooke. 

Stories and Tales Hans Christian Andersen. 

Greek Gods, Heroes, and Men . Caroline H. Harding. 

Black Beauty Anna Sewell. 

Little Men . . Louisa M. Alcott. 

A Child's Garden of Verses . . Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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